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One vance, $3.00. 


/T TAKES BUT A MOMENT 


Of the always precious time of Teachers, and 


Professional People 


Generally, to drop a Postal Card to us, and secure by 
return mail, Samples with Prices attached, and directions 
for sharing, without trouble or expense, in the many 


ADMITTED ADVANTAGES 


OF THE 


Wanamaker Celebrated Clothing. 


ADDRESS : Wanamaker, 13th & Market Sts. 


93 PHILADELPHIA. 


MEDALLION BUST 


Louis Agassiz, Teacher. 


(A very fine Alabaster Cast on Velvet Back, 8xro in.) 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
—Henry W. . R. Lowell. 
“ A truthful and excellent ciedailion portrait.” 
—O. W. Holmes. 
PRICE REDUCED from $4.00 to $1.75. 
With Walnut Frame, reduced from $6.00 to $3.75. 
AcEnts WANTED everywhere. 
TOBIAS KAPPELER, 
128 Day St., New Haven, Conn., 
(Formerly at Agassiz Museum, Cambridge, Mass.) 


Boston Public Schools. 


The Committee on High Schools will receive application 
for the position of Head Master of the Boston Latin School. 


S. 000. 
paid CHARLES L. FLINT, Chairman. 
Boston, Dec. 9, 1876. 98b 


Grand Chance for Live Teachers. 


Wantep—Several good agents (local and otherwise) on a 
new Encyclopedia, not a revised edition of an old book 
that, in the newest editions, must necessarily contain much 
of the old matter and be faulty and incorrect in statements of 

An entirely new work leaves the editors and contrib- 
utors free to make the amplest use of the most recent re- 
search, and give effect to that os the relative propor- 
tions of things which time nny ings about. The work 
is cheaper than any ever published, and can be ured 
either in parts or volumes, at the option of the subscriber. 
It is illustrated with elegant wood-engravings and very beau- 
tiful maps. A liberal commission will be paid before the 
work is completed. Apply to FLEETWOOD & HAYES, 
23 Hawley street, Boston. or tf 


ELOOUTION, 


attennion to defective 
urdoch, S Baxter, and Faculty 
Address: go West Springfield street, 


SCHOOL of MODERN LANGUAGES 
RA, Beacon St., 
(Heness’s Method.) BOSTON. 


MISS C. S. COLBY resumes in- 
struction in Voice Culture Oct. 7. 

References,—Jas. E. 
of of Oratory 


go tf 


[®VING MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Lake View (near Chicago, III.) 
New Year Term opens Jan. 3, 1877. Ten acres play- 
quate Four resident professors. Careful oversight over 
morals and manners of cadets. Send for catalogue. 
Address Captain J. Craupg Hirt, Commandant, Lake 
View, Ill. 97d 


OoNomy AND CONVENIENCE to 
writer, in the use of “Tum American Letrer-Boox,” 
a package of stationery, with record (in all particulars) of let- 
ters sent, and date of answers. Mailed, id, for 30 cts. 
97¢ S. HUNTINGTON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


SILICAT ted Slates, for or Laap Prncit, 


adopted and extensi used for the last Six Years by the 

is of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 

many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 

and Stationers keep them (staple) N. Y. SILICATE 

BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, cerner of Church. 
free; ple to TEACHERs. 52 38 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley, Street, Boston. 


For circulars and information, address F. B, SNow. 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave, NEW YORK, 


The 17th year begins October 2. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 

As the demand for the American Kindergarten system, as 
by Cor, is so increasing, lessons will be 

ven every afternoon, with an opportunity for practical 
plication in the Kindergarten Gurtag the 

With this new adaptation of the Froebel ideas to American 
wants, the possibilities of the Kindergarten are greatly in- 
creased, the Alphabets of Color and Form are completed, 
and the child so prepared for the Alphabet of Language, 
that learning to read becomes a pleasure. It is a well- 
known fact that the Froebel Gifts and Occupations are used 
more thoroughly and with better results in this than in an 
other system. A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, 
arranged by and manufactured enly for Miss Com. Schools 
and Families supplied. Material, also. for “* Books without 
Words,” 24 vols., to be made by the children. 88 


ear opens in August, and closes . 
Address Prof. J. A. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical mentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parnes, 426 East 26th street. 


ja. For announcement apply te Dr. OGERS, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838. Philadelphia. : 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


Vorce CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
Speech cured. Watter K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Univ. 
Sch. Oratory). Send for cireular to No. Cambridge, Mass 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &*¢. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 


61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
In resources, among the best in the country. 


Sept. 19th. 
logues address Lucws H. Buepxs, D.D., Prest. 82 ez 


Classical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For eata- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. KightColleges and Sclivols. 
Open to both sexes. Address the i » Dr D. 
PATTEN. 52 


BELort COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. 5122 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. zoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Dove tas. 


OA4BLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J.W. Strona, D.D. 


DEBUEY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses_of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


DABTsOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A.D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Lil. . M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stary, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

For catalogues for 1875-76, address Samus. Kwnew- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mase. 6s 
RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 
QGHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
\ College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 
ABREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 

deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 


dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific Se 
and Business. A new school building, supplied with 
modern ratory, Gym- 


appliances, including apparatus, La 
oe l, &c. Fifteen experienced and successful 
teac! Thorough instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. a 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
cataloeves address Rewr. F. Princinal. 
GODDARD SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Priest, Principal. Bo az 
GREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLakgsiax, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 


SEMINARY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children, 


63 


Applications received at the Seminary, 
5 tt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N. Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address ALeert B. Warxins, Ph. D. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass» ©, B. Maercacr, Superintendent. 


SLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R.*I. 
_ $250 per year, including board during Term time and 
incidentals, — in advance, quarterly. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
_Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


HAPPELL HILL Female onan. Chappell 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Prrrs, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. modations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Waston, Princ. 


Wi gitf 
INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. E 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. Gannett, Princ. S122 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent — 
4622 


tages. Address CHar.es C. Bracpon, Principal. 


M*- JAMES French and Ger- 
man Boarding and Day for Young Ladies, 23 
First street, Troy, N. Y. 83 zz 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spar, Principal. 


jow4s COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address the President, Grorce F. Macoun, D. 


COLLEGE, Galesb: For cat- 
alogues or further information, ress 
Newton BaTEmMAn, Pres’t. 


COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. 


Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Mariet 
logue, etc., address the President, I. 


RoCHEstER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. Awnpgrson. 


GrBAcusE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following de ents in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical oye F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, ete., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended 4 special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially design: for Teach- 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and A t. For Aaanads and other informa- 
tion, apply to E, O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Departinent at Des Moines.) For cata- 


logue, address the President, ALex. Burns, D.D. 79 
UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 

particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, 25 
Uz OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’) College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucxnam, Pres, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, For 
catal contai of 


EW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


Winter Term begins on Monday, Nov. 21, 1876. 
96 22 RTHUR W. BROWN, Principal. 


M*stie VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A.M. 62 


EW-BRITAIN Cor SEMINARY for Young 


Ladies. Address . Camp, Principal. "2 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St Johnsbury, Vt, 


has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- 
ing. Apply to H. T. Futter, Principal. 70 42 


SPRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Sreepins, A.M. 


W SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to Rev. J. M. Wurron, Principal. 87 


W Est NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Newton, Mass. ares 


WARN ER’S Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send ro cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


READ INSTITUTE, for yor. | Ladies, 
Conf ly one e seminaries for you es in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greene, Principal. 60 
OCKLAND INSTITUTE for Young Ladies, 
Nyack (on the Hudson), Rockland Co., N. Address 
C. C. Warsett, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (until Sept. 1.) 
COLLEGE, near Philadelphia, 
uuder the care of Friends. For catalogue address Ep- 
WARD Macitt. Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 96zz 
uLDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., ncipal. 12 
Yy FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 
Winter Term begins Dec. 28. For admission or cata- 
logue, apply to Miss M. Haske ut, Prin. d 


COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 __ 


‘PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
A Prest. John Adams. Feegsres Beye for in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Drmmock, LL.D. 

HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
C Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike For 
catalogues address J. T. EDwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 22 


BAzz= ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. 


S. SpauLpina, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 2 
Established 1825. Has 
College. Address 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. 


logue containing courses of ly in Departments Man foe 

Arts jence, app! to C. J. Strtia, LL.D., Provost, or prepared over / ne 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY iddletown, Conn. | (YHAUNCY -HALL SCH 259 — yyiston 

and Scientific. Rev. Cvaus D. Foss, D.D., President The Kis 

ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues of age. ial students received 

Y and the Secretary. sections of u 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL 8C 


N 

The Spring term opens on Monday, 12, 
class berg & 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
at 2:00 o’clk. Pp. M., at which time a new 
two years course of study. Those seeking admissi¢ 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must re th 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecti¢ 
catalogue, address, at New Britai 

27 I. N. CAR » Px 


AMPTON Normal and Agricul! 


Insat., 


Hampton, Va. For the training of 3A ors for the 
colored race. Address L. C. Armstrona, 6622 . 
STATE NOR] SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENCE, R. 


Regular course of study two years. A 9) vv. and Advanced 
Ceurse for special classes of students. Aduress, for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Strocxwett, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHooL ow 

ALTER Sm 

Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School’ we 


4584cHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WorcusTer. 


AT 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 22 
TATE NORMAL 
The next term will begin Sept. 7. 
okie LEN HYDE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovnen, A.M 
GtAtE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies 


For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


and 
NORMAL SCHOO) 1876. 
For catalogues, etc., address 


gua J. W. Dicxmson, Principal. 


WES | 
| 
| 


3 


NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


N=W-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 

A sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 

[aly at R.I. Send for circu- 
TOUR J EE, Music Hall, Boston. 69 22 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Om CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
nglish, and Classical. 


in Normai, — Elementary, E 
April 3, 18>7. German, M usic, and Drawi 
tional charge. For ——— address JOHN 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, Worthing? 
County, Ohio. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 
ing Class for Teachers, 44 East ry dere) Street, N.Y. 
Begins its Sept. 26th. AZ the 
Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 


87 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 


These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitatien 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools one een 
without the surface being injured, besides being ht, 
Noisel and Dw le. These valuable — 
tions, combined with the cheafness, cannot fail to make A. 
the slate that will be in neral use in all the schools. 


nd cover finish and por 
a and are vet in 
fectly bn mang We have sold many of these 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The sresent style of 


brings it wit Weap- 

of our Moisture Proof Slates: 

“ 

3-4 x two 020 

A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 


Sample copies will be furnished 
receipt of the price marked against each size. A 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVEE 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 
Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 


(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Bise 5 by 8 Inches. 
class No. and Date, ruled and 
et 


ever made. It will, if last for 
years ie water- 
proof and e 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


warr to as 
the description, tobe of good materials, and thoroughly well 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


of School 
Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on a i This cata- 
judes many pieces of late and i ed 


including Boston 
adopied’by the BOSTON GRAMMAI tor 


Ritchie's 
ratus, [llustrated, sent 15 cts. 

E. S. RITCHIE & SONS ha have been 
by J. Brownine of and Rupo.rex ot Paris, 


Acoustic 
and orders from and Insti of 


eceupa- | THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


Holiday Presents, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
TEAGHERS and SCHOLARS. 


Fine Assortment at Reduced Prices. 


BOOKSTORE, 
7, 8 & 9 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


BEST HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Of constant and permanent value, is Wesster’s New ILvus- 
TRATED Dictionary, for parent, child, teacher, pastor, 
friend. Sold everywhere, in Common and fine buildings. 


g8a 


“ Every farmer should give his sons two or three square 
rods of ground, well prepared, with the avails of which they 
may buy it. Every mechanic should put a receiving~ 
in some conspicuous place in the house, to catch the stray 
pennies for the like pu 
Lay it upon your tab e by the side of the Bible.—it is a bet- 
ter expounder than many which claim to be expounders. It is 
a great labor-saver,—it has saved us time enough in one 
year’s use to pay for itself, and that must be good property 
which will clear itself once a year.”"—Afass. Life Boat. 


FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 
MERRIAMS, Publishers.—Sold everywhere. 


Prang’s Illuminated 
Christmas and New-Year 


Offices of t 


YEARLY 
Renewable Life Assurance. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Prest. and Actuary. 
. F. Vice-President. 
JAS. L. GOO . L. GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 


From the Annual Report for 1875 for 187 7% of Hon, Sternen H. 
aes Insurance Commissioner of Massachuseets : 

It is becoming more yon every day that a ‘radical 
change in the plans of Life Insurance is demanded. What 
the public require, and will have, is is a form of insurance 
adapted to their necessities.” 

From the Annual Report for 1 Hon. 
BuRY, Insurance Commissioner i ew Hampshire: 

“ No substantial reason has yet been adduced why a a 
should not pay and renew insurance on his life annually, as 
he does on ths ins urable property.” * * * “ Life insur- 
ance conducted somewhat after the manner of annual fire 
insurance would largely do away with the necessity for the 
heavy ‘reserve’ accumulations, already the subject of deep 
concern among thoughtful business men.” 

From the Annual Report for 1875, of Hon. Samugt H. 
Row, Insurance Commissioner of Michi 

“ Homans’ plan of Life Insurance without large accumu- 
lations of reserves, recently promulgated, is perhaps the most 
notable as a reformatory measure, in life insurance.’ * * 


Rate per $1000 of or- Rate per $1000 of the 
pot Life Policy of Provident’s’ Yearly 
other Companies : 


BG 26 98 | 12 78 
47 18 19 39 


y, renewable policy gives the protection 


The yearl 
of Life insurance at actual current cost. 


Policies are also issued by the Provipgnt upon the wai- 
form peg or old plan, and these have expressed in 
eir cash surrender value. 


distinct te 


obtained by direct application to the 
@ Socie! 
Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


CARDS. 


These beautiful Cards, which are issued in a great variety 
of styles and designs, are growing in public favor from year 
to year, in Europe as well as in America. For sale by 
Stationers and Booksellers. 


N. B.—These Cards are copyrighted, and all infringements 
will be prosecuted! 


~ Illustrated Catalogue of our publications, all 
of w are admirably well ouned for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
will be mailed gratis to any address on application. 
g6c L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


KING 


By J. H. LESLIE anv W. A. OGDEN. 
“ Just what we have long wanted,” is the praise from 
every direction. 
“The Best, Handsomest, and most Practical Music 
Book for Day-Schools ever Written ; suited 
for Every Occasion in School,” 


Contains a Theoretical Department, short and practical. 


95 W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 


School Reward Cards 


Where can we find a good selection of Reward Cards? isa 
question Teachers do nor ask after a visit at Tomlinson’s 
School Book and Stationery House, 58 Cornhill, 
Boston; and in order to give Teachers away from the city 
an opportunity to procure the best variety at the lowest 
price, I propose to mail, on receipt of One Dollar, a 


terest 


:/Mutual Life Ins. Go. 


OF NEW YORK. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,( 000,000. 
Silver Carols. Statement 0 Policy No. 18 No. 18/9, for 85,000, 


issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 
NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 
Cotton Brokers, 

NO, 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Music snd sparkling, and warm. Amount of Policy.-.---- 5,000.00 
coming genera "i uced into the Public s through- Thirty Years........ ee 099. 

out the country. -oo per dozen. Ask your Bookseller for Dividens Adfidiens ln 
it, or send me sample copy. Specimen pages free.| Amount of Policy and additions .............$11,099.15 


interest at + 6,214.13 9,794.63 


compound in $1,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the 


Premium 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was 155.70, 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


— D. SMITH, 8d, General Agent, 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


choice selection of the /atest ant} best Merit, Ticket, and 
Chromo Cards, allowing the usual Teachers’ discount 
and prepayin, 
In each r package there willbe a variety ot Rewards, 
from the Sompaieed te the more expensive card, with the 
price given on each, so that in future orders the Teacher may 
indicate any particular kind wanted. 
WILLIAM TOMLINSON, 

Dealer in School Books and School Stationery, 

gsd 58 Cornhill, Boston. 


Fons! WHITNEY’S MUSICAL GUEST 


The People’s Favorite. 


One of the oldest and largest in circu- 
cellent tori etches ra 
MUSIC original Stori ‘tholcest Music. Pages 
for $1 10. Sheet-Music size, only $1.10 a year 
ple, post-paid, 10 cents. See Music and Pre. 
wie er. Agents wanted. Address 
Ww. W. WHITNEY, Torzpo, Onto. 


Owe Dei to sa of 
on 

tabliched sy rope , these are nice cards! T never 
of Mr. s cheap concern!” No better 

we E_CANNON, 
65 712 Washington 


SILICATH. 


in say quantity. Boarps or EpucaTIon 


Sent 
tol wih applied with ordinary paint brush, and persone 
solid, fine stone surface. 

N, Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprictars, | 


Supplies for Colleges and Schools, 
DW YER’S 
SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY: 


Tue Cuearsst and Best Place to Buy 


Philosophical & Chemical Apparatus, 
GLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 


Slates, Blackboards, Arithmetic Frames, 
And Supplies for Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. Address 
WYER, 


H. P. D 
87 (2) 21 John Street, NEW YORK. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration ! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 


PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 
. J. & R. LAMB, 
88 tf (2) s9 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 

Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system, increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send tor Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N.Y. Say what em. BEWA RE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


BAROMETER. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 
The SIGNAL-SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU, 


It will detect and indicate an 
change in the weather, 12 to 24 hours in a 
vance. It will tell what kind of a ‘storm is 
appreaching and from what quarter it comes. 
Invaluable to navigators. ‘armers can 

lan their work according to its predictions. 
} ft will save fifty times its cost in a single sea- 
im) son. There is an accurate Thermometer at- 
tached, which alone is worth the price ef the 
combination. We send it, express paid, to 
any address, on receipt of Two Dollars, 
Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circular. 

H. W. POOL & CO., 
$35 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT THE PUBLIO SAY. 
r| We have carefully inspected the above de- 
Mil scribed Signal Service Barometer, and found 
Mal it to be as stated by Messrs. Pool & Co., who 
are honorable and reliable.— Boston Post. 


N.Y., Au 8, 1876. 
Send immediatel six dozen rometers. It 
gives good sa‘ and sells at sight. 
Joun R. Baxer. 


Ship “Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1, ~~ 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that costs fifty 
You can rely on it every time. 
Cart. Cuartes B. Brooks. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 
Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 


chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the ‘‘ Boston School Set.” 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W. Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 

yi as 1 and 3 Bond St., New York. 


Order the Genuine. 
“LIFE and DEATH,” 


The Great Optical Wonder. 


Received with admiration by all;—both press and public 
pronounce it the Wonder of Art. It represents Zi/e in its 
most lovely and enchanting aspect, but upon viewing it ~¥" 
a o Samra teaches a striking truth, and you see Death in 

its most terrible and sickeni 


POOL’s 
| SIGNAL SERVICE 
BAROMETER 


The Art Sensation in London ; — ly sold. An 
instructive lesson in every family. Don't fail to order it. 
of ! Order only of the Agents, 


SOHAPER & 00., Youngstown, Ohio. 


KIMBALL BROS., 
Photographers, 
567 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


College and School Class-Work a Specialty. 
A Centennial Drama 


FIVE CENTURIES: sets, 


lon, Franklin 
ddress 
i 
| 
ang 
ow 
receipt of the retail price, ro cents. For introduction a i 
eral t will be made. Address, 
| Finish, Enduring Wine and 
Ther entalovus contains letters in Sp, 
BLACK BOARDS 
SILICATE 
QLiQuID BLACK DIAMOND =| 
\ ic DTING 
(When writing, please mention this journal.) corner Charch Sts., N. 
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YACK FROST. 
BY W. W. 


A busy, bright spirit is Mr. Jack Frost, 
And a mischievous elf, withal : 

He bridges the river we lately crossed, 
And he hides the water-fall. 


He builds him a palace of érystal fair, 
Which jewels and gems adorn, 

Far brighter than those we frame of air, 
In the waking dreams of morn. 


With opals the spider’s net he weaves, 
Like the veil of a fairy queen, 

And scatters his stars o’er the fallen leaves, 
Till they glitter in icy sheen. 


Each rose is a spearman, clothed in mail, 
Who stands at his post erect, 

Some mission-seeker of holy grail, 
From Arthur’s court direct. 


And Jack he will touch the window-pane, 
And o’er the field of glass, 

Behold, we will see brave knights of Spain, 
And radiant ladies pass. 


With crayon bold, a fern he draws, 
So delicate in its grace 

It seems like a film of airy gauze, 
On a woven web of lace. 


Take care, young Jack, lest I hold you tight, 
And steal your magic pen, 

As you lie asleep,—it would serve you right. 
O what woul Jack do then! 


BAILEY. 


Ir is announced that the new book of Dom Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil, will be published in America early 


in January, 1877. 


“ Many years ago, when Rev. Dr. Tyng, Sr., was su- 
perintendent of a flourishing Sunday school in New 
York, a visitor from the country on one occasion asked 
to see the constitution and by-laws of the school. The 
answer was significant: ‘It is all spelled in the word 
Love.’” If many teachers of young children, who 
seem easily to manage their schools without any appar- 
ent demonstration of force or special effort, were asked 
to reveal the secret of their success, they also would 
reply: It is “Jove” for the work, inspiring an enthusi- 
asm as subtle, and yet as powerful as electricity. Love 
wins, and is the noblest of ruling attributes in the 
teacher’s realm. 


THE TEACHER'S POSITION is one of responsibility and 
usefulness, both in view of their work and influence in 
the school room, and their relations to their pupils out- 
side of their daily routine. As the holidays approach, 
children need the judgment and counsel of some com- 
petent friend in the selection of their gift-books for 
their customary Christmas and New Years’ presents. 
We know of no more appropriate and useful gift than 
a good book, or one more valued by our children. We 
advise every teacher to be well informed in regard to 
recent publications, that they may be able to suggest 
those, and those only, to their young friends, that are 
healthy in tone and calculated to elevate the taste of 
the reader. To spend money for a book of doubtful 


contain gems of thought, be pure and elevating in tone. 
Who can better suggest to the young than a cultured 
teacher, those books that may be worthily bestowed 
during the season of festivity soon to come? 


“Is OUR CIVILIZATION A FAILURE ?” may well be 
asked when a theatre or a public building in any of our 
large cities has but one door for exit and entrance, and 
where, in case of a fire near the door, the audience 
would be compelled to jump from the windows to save 
themselves. Civilization has certainly failed to provide 
for the safety of its citizenship. 

The Brooklyn tragedy, by which over three hun- 
dred human beings met a shocking and untimely death, 
repeats the lesson which it is so difficult for our people 
to learn, — the necessity of providing for a safe and 
rapid egress from public buildings in moments of peril. 
Public school buildings, churches, halls, and theatres, 
are constantly liable to fires from within or without, 
and an alarm of fire in the vicinity is a certain precur- 
sor of an excitement which may terminate in a fearful 
panic. Such a state of fatal confusion is as likely to 
exist among grown people as among children; and 
hence, the protection to life in such emergencies should 
be of an unusual nature. The first provision for safety 
consists in placing all large audience-rooms on the 
ground-floor of buildings, so that an assembly of two 
thousand persons could find egress in at least two min- 
utes. The second condition of safety is the simple ar- 
rangement of allowing the doors to swing in both di- 
rections, outward as well as inward. Another provis- 
ion should be made by which doors for entrance and 
exit should be placed on all sides of the halls and 
buildings. By this plan, all parts of an audience would 
have equal facilities for rapid escape, and this assur- 
ance would save the terrible fright hich would other- 
wise be experienced. These metiwds of security to 
human life should be required by law, and the public 
patronage should be promptly refused to all places of 
public assemblage where such safeguards are not pro- 
vided. 


GooD NATURE, and sterling common sense, are exqui- 
site personal qualities, and of inestimable value to the 
teacher. Many scholars, who’ have passed through all 
the grades of an advanced classical education, do not es- 
cape the merited reputation of being pedants or erudite 
egotists. Self-consciousness of greatness is the most 
obvious evidence of ignorance, to others. The author 
of Hudibras well expressed the “ ignorance of the 
learned ” when he wrote,— 

“ For the languages a man can speak, 
His talent has but sprung the greater leak : 
And for the industry he has spent upon ’t 
Must full as much some other way ciscount.” 

The educator is daily brought in contact’ with those 
who, by intuition, judge pretty accurately ‘of the real, 
genuine elements of a cultured manhood. Mere book 
knowledge is not a substitute for that practical wisdom 
derived from experience, and from actual contact with 
human nature, which develops the importance of good 
sense. Many of the valedictorians of our colleges shine, 
only, in the realm of technical scholarship. When they 
go forth into the world of common life, and actually bring 
into use their powers, they find that the keen, discerning, 
practical, common-sense classmate easily outstrips them 


in the race for high and useful preéminence, They may 


its, with all his wits keenly alive, who is able to adapt 
himself to the demands of his position, will accomplish 
for his pupils a work in their education that the mere 
scholar would absolutely fail in doing. The most suc- 
cessful teachers have been those who had the capacity 
to grasp and utilize the educational forces and powers 
of influence that come to them through the broad use 
of their experience and common sense, in contact with 
the world. We would by no means underrate the value 
of the most advanced and accurate scholarship ; but 
what we do mean to say is, that this a/one will not take 
the place of sagacity and “aptness to teach,” which 
comes from the exercise of common sense and good 
nature in the school room. 


Agassiz, “ The Teacher.” — Ne. II. 
BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


In our first article we brought the sketch of the life 
of Agassiz down to the year 1846. He was now in the 
prime of life, and full of enthusiasm, as a votary of 
science. It was at this period of his life that a new ca- 
reer began to open before him, and he entered a field 
of investigation in various departments of his chosen 
profession, which, as the event proved, was boundless 
in extent and most abundant in fruitage. He was now 
in the fortieth year of his age. His position among the 
leading naturalists of Europe was established_and un- 
questioned. It was under these circumstances that his 
friend, Alexander von Humboldt, urged the king of 
Prussia to send the accomplished scholar to this coun- 
try, that he might make himself familiar with the nat- 
ural history and geology of the United States. As if 
to further the enterprise, Mr. Lowell, the munificent 
founder of the Lowell Institute, invited him to deliver . 
a course of lectures in Boston, on subjects in which, for 
so many years, he had taken the deepest interest. Under 
circumstances thus auspicious, he left his native land, nev- 
er again to make it his home. A cordial welcome was ac- 
corded to him the moment he stepped upon our shores. 
The lectures before the Lowell Institute proved a tri- 
umphant success. There was a singular charm about 
them, arising not merely from the intrinsic merit of the 
themes that were discussed, but from the slightly bro- 
ken English of the distinguished lecturer, and his mar-_ 
velously skilful use of the crayon in his illustrations. 
The fame of these lectures spread throughout the coun- 
try, and they were repeated in several of our largest 


cities, thus adding very greatly to the reputation of the 
lecturer. 


Early in the summer of 1847, on his return trom the 
South, Professor Bache, Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, invited Agassiz to make use of the great facil- 
ities offered him by the government vessels, to extend 
his scientific investigations, in any direction he might 
choose, along our coast. This mark of generous con- 
fidence, added to the many proofs which he had re- 
ceived from other quarters, so touched the sensibilities 
of Agassiz that he determined, henceforth, to make this 
country his home, and although many years passed 
away before he became a naturalized citizen, this was 
the land of his adoption, and without the forms of law, 
he was a citizen in heart. 

Had we space in our sketch, we should love to follow 
him in the first of several special tours which he made 
in different sections of the country, when, in company 


with a band of chosen friends and pupils, he went forth 
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to explore the northern shore of Lake Superior, and 
study its natural history. The story of the adven- 
tures of this scientific party was subsequently prepared 
for the press, and published in Boston. One almost 
envies the pleasure which the party must have enjoyed 
with a leader of so much enthusiasm and learning in 
the various departments of natural history, to give di- 
rection to all its movements. The familiar lectures 
which were given from time to time, were not among 
the least noteworthy incidents of the trip. The expe- 
dition was not designed to fill up the spare time of a 
summer holiday, but those engaged in it were thor- 
oughly in earnest as explorers in the vast domain of 
science. There were many days of hard toil, and often 
the emergencies in which the philosopher and _ his 
friends found themselves, called forth their best powers 
of endurance and self-denial. The lectures of Agassiz, 
delivered to his select audience, abound in most inter- 
esting and instructive facts, gleaned from the surveys 
which were made from day to day. With a ttained 
eye, and a comprehensive mind, Agassiz looked over 
the section of country which he was exploring. He 
read the secrets of nature, and either formed new the- 
ories to account for the phenomena which he observed, 
or vindicated the truthfulness of those which he had 
already announced. The party returned home after 
several weeks devoted to scientific pursuits, and we 
venture to say that none of them ever forgot him who 
was their faithful guide, no less than their devoted friend. 


Other expeditions of a character similar to the one 
referred to, were taken, to different parts of the coun- 
try. The results of these expeditions have been largely 
used in the volumes which have been published under 
the name of Contributions to the Natural History of the 
United States. 

The tour to Brazil is of comparatively so recent oc- 
currence, that it must come within the memory of many 
who read this sketch. And yet, doubtless, there may 
be not a few readers of the JourNaL who do not readily 
recall occurrences which took place eleven years since. 
A brief glance at this memorable expedition may not, 
therefore, be out of place. It will be remembered that 
Agassiz won for himself no small distinction on account 
of his skill in drawing up that part of the report of 
Martius in the natural history of Brazil, which had ref- 
erence to its ichthyology. Ever after this, he took es- 
pecial interest in this South American empire, and by 
correspondence, was brought into close contact with its 
enlightened emperor, Dom Pedro. To make an explo- 
ration of the country watered by the Amazon and its 
tributaries, was one of the achievements upon which he 
set his heart. A kind Providence favored him in this 
wish, for while he was deliberating upon the “ ways and 
means” by which he might carry his project into execu- 
tion, an offer so characteristic of Boston’s “merchant 
princes” was made by the late Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, 
in which he pledged himself to bear the expenses of the 
expedition. Then came an invitation from the presi- 
dent of the Pacific Steamship Company to Agassiz and 
hehis entire party to take passage in their splendid ship 
“ Colorado,” to the Rio de Janeiro, free of charge. On 
reaching that city they had a hearty reception, and at 
once Agassiz and his assistants entered upon their sci- 
entific work. They remained here for several weeks. 
When they were ready to take their departure, the gov- 
ernment detailed one of its steamers for their special 
use, and an official order made it incumbent on all per- 
sons to whom it was directed, to furnish them every 
facility for the prosecution of their scientfic work. 
Several months were most delightfully spent in differ- 
ent parts of Brazil, and the objects contemplated by 
the expedition were largely accomplished. Many of 

its results may be found in the Museum of Natural 
History at Cambridge. 

The romance of the Penikese Island, the gift of Mr. 
Anderson, of New York, is too well known to be espe- 
cially dwelt upon in our sketch. It will suffice to say 


offers every variety of example. 
ores, and puddling and slag, — the furnace fires are 
blazing on the eastern and western horizon every night. 
—Donald D. Mitchell, in Scribner. 
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Agassiz, and he looked forward with many pleasant an- 
ticipations to what he hoped might be his summer re- 
treat for years to come. Here, surrounded by his en- 
thusiastic and loving pupils, he would find a congenial 
sphere of labor, and make fresh contributions to that 
branch of science which, for so many years, he had la- 
bored to promote. But an overtaxed nature at length 
gave way, and after a brief illness, he died Dec. 14, 
1873, in the 67th year of his age. 

In an educational journal, it is most fitting that we 
should give to the subject of our sketch the title, which, 
in his judgment, put in the shade all the titles which 
had been conferred on him by so many scientific asso- 
ciations in Europe and America, “ Agassiz, the Teacher.” 
As the accomplished instructor of thousands of admir- 
ing scholars in the land of his birth, and in that of his 
adoption, he won his greenest laurels, and as such, he 
will wear them for generations to come. 


Gleanings from the Educational Press. 

— More especially in the line of mining and engi- 
neering is Lafayette College supposed to offer excep- 
tional advantages, inasmuch as it is located in imme- 
diate proximity to a region conspicuous for its great 
engineering triumphs, and for its vast enterprises in 
mining. It is like studying medicine under the wing 
of a great hospital, or reading law in the atmosphere of 
the highest courts. For instance: does the professor 
talk of bridge construction, — his illustrations (as per- 
fect as are to be found in America) are within eye-shot. 


Does he talk of grades and curves, — every fashion and 
expedient of them are within an afternoon’s walk. 
Does he talk of shafts and lodes,—the near valley 
Is it a question of 


— I love my work; the development of the mental 


qualifications of children, I look upon as a Heaven 
given mission, of which no man-has a right to deprive 
me. 
end in view, I have spent my vacations at educational 
conventions, studied carefully and thoughtfully all the 
books within my reach which bore in any way upon the 
subject, eagerly sought those from whose experience 


To attain the methods best adapted to reach the 


and culture in the same field my own faults could be 
rectified ; and when a teacher of singing was needed in 


school, although with little experience and little knowl- 
edge of music, I spent $137 of my school salary for an 


organ, hired a teacher, gave from one to two hours 
practice to it per day after school duties were over, for 
no other reason than that my services were needed in 
that direction. I do not say this boastingly.—J/rs. 


Edine T. Howard. 


— Prof. Robert Douglas, of King College, London, 
speaks thus of anomalies and paradoxes of China: “In 
a country where the roses have no fragrance and the 


bath ; where the roads have no vehicles and the ships 
no keels ; where the needle points to the south ; where 
the sign of being puzzled is to scratch the antipodes of 


the head ; where the place of honor is on the left hand 
and the seat of intellect is in the stomach; where to 
take off your hat is an insolent gesture, and to wear 
white garments is to put yourself in mourning, — we 
ought not to be astonished to find a literature without 
an alphabet, and a language without a grammar.” 


— The school question has not come prominently 
before the people as an “issue” in the late political 
campaign, for which we should be duly thankful. Both 
parties, fortunately, see that education is an interest 
too dear to be made needlessly a topic of partisan dis- 
pute. The quickness and energy with which party 


leaders disclaim all imputations of hostility to the 
means of universal instruction is encouraging, for it 
shows that keen-sighted politicians are obliged to re- 
spect the institutions which are the basis of permanent 
liberty.—Schermerhorn'’s Monthly. 


—Itis a great gift of the gods to be born with a 
hatred and contempt of all injustice and meanness.— 


that his island home held out peculiar attractions to 


George Eliot. 


women no petticoats ; where the laborer has no Sab- 


Primary Schools in Prussia. 
BY C. W. ERNST. 


Although Prussia is justly looked up to on account 
of her education, she is by no means a paradise in so 
far as primary education is concerned. Possibly she 
produces better results than the leading States of the 
Union, and perhaps with smaller means. But her su- 
periority lies in her high schools, and ours in the com- 
mon schools. The latest statistical reports upon the 
“ peoples’ schools,” as they are called, refer respect- 
ively to 1871 and 1876. In 1871 there were,— 


Teachers (male), In Cities. In Country. Together. 
In public schools, 14,679 33-532 48,211 
In licensed private schools, 2,727 460 3,187 
Together, 17,406 33,992 51,398 
Teachers (female). 
In public schools, 1,990 1,858 3,848 
In licensed private schools, 2,356 334 2,690 
Together, 4,346 2,192 6,538 
Total No. of Teachers. 
In public schools, . - 16,669 35,399 52,059 
In licensed private schools, 5,083 “794 5,877 
Together, 21,752 36,184 57,936 


As Prussian cities contain a much larger percentage of 
inhabitants than American cities, these numbers give a 
marked advantage to the rural districts of Prussia. A 
second advantage lies in the fact that teachers are ap- 
pointed for life, and eventually get a pension. It will 
also be noticed that most teachers are men. The fol- 
lowing numbers, however, are altogether to our ad- 


vantage : 


Number of Teachers. In Cities. In Country. Together. 


To one public school, . < 3-9 1.2 1.6 
To one licensed private school, . 
To one school on the average, . 3.8 12 1.7 
To one class in public schools, . . 0.99 0.98 0.98 
To one class in licensed priv. sch. 1.36 1.07 1.31 
To one class on the average, - 1.06 099 1.01 
No. of children to one teacher, ws. 76. Ge 


The Prussian government does not, however, consider 
these facts as particularly wrong, and purposes, in the 
first place, only to increase the number of teachers so 
that every class in the rural districts shall have one 
teacher. Hence the number of teachers in the public 
schools in June, 1875, reached 52,465, an increase, 
since 1871, of a little over four hundred. A great deal, 
however, has been done for teachers’ seminaries. 
While in 1870 there were only 76, with 4,786 pupils, 
there were, at the close of 1874, 99 seminaries, with 
6,485 pupils ; and in 1876 the number of seminaries 
was increased to over one hundred and two. 

Of the following tables Prussia can afford to be proud. 
They apply to 1871: 

Number of children who ought to be in sch., 4,495.040 
* in the schools, 4,120,754 


Of the latter there were in cities, . 1,269,282 
x “in the country, 2,851,472 
No. of children without instruc. in cities, . 117,909 


“ “ 


“in the country, 256,377 


Together, . 374,286 
Instructed in private schools in cities, 1,187,976 
“ in the country, 2,819,800 
" at home, by priv. teachers, in cities, 13,002 
¢ inthe country, 19,492 
“in higher schools, . nite 82,596 


The apparent difference of over two thousand in the 
last number is due to a different mode in the census of 
Berlin and Frankfort-on-the-Main. Of the children 
absent from schools only 20,783 are not excused, while 
all others are excused on grounds satisfactory to the 
stringent law of the land. This record seems to be a 
most extraordinary phenomenon. The children ex- 


pected to be in schools are all those that have finished 
their fifth up to the end of their fourteenth year. Our 
greatest advantage plainly lies in the superior number 


of our teachers, and, it is safe to add, in their greater 


| 


culture ; also in the superiority of our buildings and 
general apparatus. The categoric reverse applies to 
the higher schools, and they will require, before long, 
some increased consideration in the United States. 


The Educational Exhibit at Philadelphia. 


BY H. F. HARRINGTON. 


(From a Paper read before the N. E. Association of Superintendents of Schools, 
and printed by their request.) 


WHAT WAS TO BE EXPECTED OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 

The most forcible impression made on my mind by 
the Centennial Exposition, in the department of Edu- 
cation, has been derived from the circumstances of its 
origin. What had we to expect from the Commission- 
ers of the Exposition in regard to the cause of popular 
education, in view of the frofessed interest of the 
American people in the public school system, and of 
their professed estimate of the relations of education to 
our free institutions? I need not enlarge on the char- 
acter of those professions. You would anticipate what- 
ever I might say. You know very well that language 
cannot furnish terms more glowing and emphatic than 
those in which the importance of universal education is 
set forth throughout the country, and the free school 
system and its products are eulogized. The popular 
feeling on the subject,—that is, the professed feeling, — 
may be thus epitomized : The foundations of our gov- 
ernment rest on the education and intelligence of the 
American people. Destroy our free schools, and you 
destroy every vestige of republicanism. Destroy our 
free schools, and whatever material prosperity the na- 
tion may compass will prove a disastrous curse. It 
will surely beguile it into the slough of degradation and 
ruin, Education is the central strand around which all 
our institutions, all our interests, are entwined, and 
from which they draw their strength and prosperity. 
It is this that gives greatness to the American people, 
and the promise of perpetuity to their free institutions. 
No schools,—no free, universal education,—no liberty. 

I have constructed this epitome out of selected pas- 
sages from the utterances of leaders of American 
thought ; and after the same fashion runs the stream of 
impassioned declamation on the subject, always and 
everywhere, the country over. In the pulpit, on the 
rostrum, in the newspaper, in the social circle, ever 
such vivid rhetoric playing with corruscating brilliancy 
around the favorite topic, and securing sympathetic as- 
sent on every hand. 

What then, I repeat, had we reason to expect from 
the commissioners of this great national Centennial 
Exposition, in regard to the cause and work of popu- 
lar education? What but that, fondest’ of all prepos- 
sessions in their patriotic hearts, would be the desire to 
illustrate the acknowledged “foundation-stone” of the 
liberties which the Exposition was devised especially to 
glorify,—most admirable of all their architectural pro- 
jects, for beauty and grandeur, would be the structure 
within whose fine proportions the schools of the land, 
— those “nurseries of freemen,” — should exemplify 
the instrumentalities through which this priceless fos- 
terage is carried on? What but that, first of all their 
proclamations of interest in reference to plans and pur 
poses, would be one in which they would do appro. 
priate homage to this leading interest in national 
affairs, and summon the States and the people to re- 
spond with sympathetic patriotism and purpose ? 

WHAT THE COMMISSIONERS DID. 

Well, what did they? Few words need be expended 
on the shameful facts. They provided methodically 
and munificently for everything except the cause of ed- 
ucation. They erected the Main Building for general 
displays in the domain of applied science and the arts ; 
the Machinery Hall for everything to be classified 
under the name of machinery ; the Memorial Hall for 
the illustration of statuesque and pictorial art ; the 
Horticultural Hall for the products of the garden ; the 
Agricultural Hall for the products of the field, And 
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n every instance in which a branch of the arts assumed 
proportions too large for convenient display in either of 


the great halls, it was accommodated with an annex. 
Yes,—everything that tended to exhibit the progress of 
the nation in material enterprise and success, from a 
hat-shaping or shoe-pegging machine to any sort of 
vehicle for luxury or convenience that might be brought 
forward by enterprising inventors, was furnished with a 
satisfactory position ; and that not in heterogeneous 
irregularity, but with studious adjustment, so that every 
possible advantage should be secured ; and our home 
products should not only illustrate the degree of our 
national attainment, but the offerings of all the com- 
peting nationalities be presented side by side with them, 
under circumstances favorable to easy and suggestive 
comparison. 

And when all this had been effected, the question 
occurred, — Is there anything as yet unprovided for? 
and it broke on the minds of the commissioners that 
no place whatever had been assigned for a display of 
the instrumentalities and products of the public schools, 
—those ‘“corner-stones,” “nurseries,” “indispensable 
safeguards,” “central strands,” etc. Well, they must pro- 
vide some sort of position for such a display : they must 
squeeze it insomewhere. Where shouldit be? Should 
they erect a separate building for the purpose? Ohno, 
they could not afford so large an outlay. They could 
afford a capacious annex for wheeled vehicles,—another 
for machines,—a third for pictures,—a fourth for some- 
thing else ; but the cause of education could proffer no 
corresponding claims. It must be content with some 
unoccupied corner. Therefore the two galleries at the 
east and south ends of the Main Building, — localities 
so apart from all the rest of the exhibition, and so in- 
conspicuous, that the exhibitors of material products 
scorned to occupy them,—so small, moreover, that the 
single State of Massachusetts engrosses one of them, 
and is miserably cramped for room at that, needing ful] 
twice as much, —these two galleries, that the commis- 
‘sioners could do nothing else with whatever, they de- 
voted to the exhibits of the great cause of American 
education ! 

As for foreign exhibits in the same department, a 
comparison of which with our own has all along been 
anticipated by educators with lively interest, as likely 
to be of inesfimable importance, and which should 
therefore have been gathered methodically into the same 
premises with our own, they have had no designated 
position whatever. Each must find a place in the space 
allotted to its own nation for general purposes, or else 
in a structure built for it at the expense of its own na- 
tion. The commissioners would offer no special ad- 
vantages. 

THE RESULT OF THESE NEGLECTS. 


What is the result under these inauspicious circum- 
stances? In a national point of view, especially in re- 
lation to the professed attitude of the American people 
on the subject, it is disgraceful and humiliating in the 
extreme. Scattered, fragmentary, unsystematic, the 
exhibit of the department of Education produces no 
unity of impression, and has no powerful suggestive 
force. It is neither a glory nor an impulse. The dis- 
plays by Pennsylvania and Massachusetts have decided 
character, and redound, in various particulars, to the 
honor of their States ; and the lesser displays of some 
other States have points that are very creditable. But 
the best State exhibits plainly betray how much they 
suffer for want of more room and more outlay of 
money to do them justice, while the little alcoves in 
the south gallery, containing each the contributions of 
a State, bear a close resemblance to so many rows of 
eating-boxes in an oyster saloon, and are sadly discred- 
itable to the great cause they were intended to illus- 
trate. Better nothing at all than displays whose mea- 
greness, as compared with the pretensions and resources 
of the sovereign States they represent, operates only as 
a sarcasm and a reproach ! 


Unsatisfactory as these exhibits are as expanents of 


= = 


the educational work of their several States, they are 
all the more ineffective when considered collectively, in 
a national point of view. 
THE COMMISSIONERS’ EXCUSE. 

I know what the commissioners will reply to this. 
They will say that the amount of space allotted to each 
department was proportioned to the number of appli- 
cations therefor ; and that, in the department of Edu- 
cation, there was not only no pressure for room up to a 
very late moment of preparation, but there was so un- 
satisfactory a response to the previous circulars solicit- 
ing information, that the commission despaired of any 
exhibit whatever from most of the States ; and there 
was nothing to justify them in assigning to that depart- 
ment a prominent situation. The little alcoves, insig- 
nificant as they seem, were abundantly equal to the de- 
mand. 

This is all true, and it opens up to view another side 
of the sorry retrospect. Yet it cannot be doubted that 
if the commission had been stimulated by a true inter- 
est in this great cause, and, jealous of the national 
honor, had gone trustfully forward and proclaimed their 
purpose to provide a building for its illustration amply 
and nobly in keeping with the professed attitude of the 
country in regard to it, the very magnificence of the 
opportunity would have aroused the dormant enterprise 
of many of the States, and induced appropriations and 
efforts that would have satisfied the most exacting ex- 
pectations. 

THE INDIFFERENCE AND BACKWARDNESS OF THE STATES. 

I have been reviewing the spirit and provisions of 
the commissioners, as you will have noticed, with a con- 
stant reference to the bold, significant posture of the 
country on the subject before us, which seemed im- 
peratively to demand for the Educational exhibit a fore- 
most place of honor. A word or two, now,—still pre- 
serving a close reference to the people’s professions,— 
in relation to the indifference and backwardness of the 
States, which have supplied the commissioners with 
the chief justification of their course of action. 

From the amounts appropriated by a portion of the 
States in behalf of their several interests in the Exposi- 
tion, only a meagre percentage could be extorted for 
the cause of education, in any instance, notwithstand- 
ing the most ardent solicitations. Pennsylvania, with 
lavish hand, gave millions to the general purposes of 
the Exposition, yet so meanly restricted its aid to its 
Educational department as to make it necessary for its 
managers to appeal to the teachers for contributions to 
supplement its niggardly donation, and ensure acreditable 
display. The Massachusetts Legislature appropriated 
$50,000 to be expended for the maintenance of the 
credit of the State at Philadelphia, and only a few of 
those thousands could be extorted for the expenses of 
its Educational exhibit ; while the exhibits of almost 
all the remaining States represented in the Exposition, 
—even including those of the great States of Ohio, 
Illinois, and Missouri,—cover their governments and 
peoples with unspeakable disgrace by the fact, that they 
were wholly or mainly procured through the contribu- 
tions of the teachers of the schools; that their cost 
was wrung out of the scanty earnings of those teachers. 
All this indifference of governments and peoples, 
bear in mind, in the face of the loud-mouthed vaunts 
so current, that our schools are the foundation-stones of 
our free institutions,— the architects of present pros- 
perity,—the arbiters of future destiny ! 

ACTION OF THE VISITORS TO THE EXPOSITION. 

In entire consistency with these singular shortcom~- 
ings is the fact, that of the multitudes who have 
thronged the Exposition from day to day, comparatively 
few,—very few,—have seemed to appreciate the exist- 
ence of the defect we are denouncing, or to give a sin- 


gle thought to the department of Education in any 
wise. Only one or two of every hundred has cared to 
seek out the inconspicuous galleries that contain] the 
exhibits of our schools. The great mass of visitors 
has moved along, engrossed by material splendors, 
without any apparent desire or p e to inspect the 


instrumentalities through which “the corner-stone of 


ay 
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American liberty” is expected to be preserved in good 
condition. 

THE LESSON OF THESE RELATED FACTS. 

Now, what is the most impressive lesson of these re- 
lated facts? If they were merely so many casual facts, 
they would be worth only a passing mention. But when 
they are set over against the vaunting pretensions of the 
people on the subject of education, discrediting those 
pretensions through the force of the shameful contrast, 
they acquire a momentous significance. I am led to 
associate with them the further striking fact, that there 
are vital points as to which the working of American 
common schools in general has long been radically 
defective, subverting their true purposes or crippling 
their efficiency ; and yet, that, with all the boastful pre- 
tensions prevalent in regard to them, there is no alarm 
abroad, no spirit of reform. And I cannot avoid the 
conclusion that there is something hollow and unreal 
about the attitude of the American people on the sub- 
ject of their common-school system. Not that there is 


conscious duplicity, but there would seem to be preva- 
lent a kind of seJf-deception, likely to be as blind and 
dangerous as so much wilful falseness. 

Here I leave this interesting problem. 
tempt to solve it. 


OUR SCHOOLS THE NURSERIES OF INTELLECT, AND NOT 
OF CHARACTER. 


I have spoken of vital points, as to which the work- 
ing of American common schools is radically defective. 
It is due to the subject that I should explain what I 
mean : 

1. In the first place, our schools, almost universally, 
are specially the nurseries of intellect and not of character. 
Our expectations are all on the side of intellectual cul- 
ture, and our tests of progress and attainment are all 
intellectual. When, for instance, the word discipline is 
mentioned in connection with schools, it means simply 
so much control and order as are necessary to secure 
favorable conditions for intellectual work. It does not 
suggest that moulding and training of instincts and hab- 
its which issue forth in high-toned, self-respecting char- 
acter. Moral excellence has no determinate status 
among a scholar’s qualifications. And yet the hope of 
the nation is in the noble manhood of its sons, the virtu- 
ous womanhood of its daughters. Goed citizenship rests 
on the foundation of good character. Intellectual cul- 
ture is refining and uplifting in various ways, and tends 
to secure peace and order; but for our statesmen to 
make it the basis of our free institutions, irrespective 
of pure personal character, would be about as sensible 
as to set a group of children to play at toss-ball with 
boxes of nitro-glycerine. 

THE LACK OF PROPER SYSTEMS OF INSPECTION AND 
SUPERVISION. 

2. I next instance the lack of proper systems of su- 
pervision and inspection. Through this defect, the 
most of American schools are working on false princi- 
ples through vicious methods towards defective ends. 
As Dr. McCosh said, in his address at Elmira, before 
the National Association, “In one respect the educa- 
tion of the States is behind that of several nations of 
Europe, and will soon find itself behind that of Canada, 
Australia, and Hindostan. We are here without that 


organized system of superintendency by highly edu- 
cated inspectors which is in thorough operation else- 
where ; and unless this country is prepared to adopt 
some such organized system, instead of keeping ahead, 
as it has hitherto done, of other countries, it will inevi- 
tably fall behind.” 


CUSTOM OF OVERCROWDING THE SCHOOLS. 

3- A third defect in our school work is the custom of 
overcrowding the school rooms. The number usually 
allotted to a room in a grammar school under one 
teacher, is from fifty to sixty ; to an intermediate or 
primary room, from sixty to eighty ; and this destroys 
the possibility of first-class instruction. In the pressure 
of numbers, all individuality is inevitably lost, and salient 
mental characteristics that should be developed into 
the special form of power of which they give indica- 
tions, Can receive no specific attention. The scholars 
are reduced to the dead level of so many intellectual 


I do not at- 


machines. This crowding, moreover, emphasizes in a 
forcible manner the disregard of moral agencies and re- 
sults already adverted to. If it is prejudicial to the 
best kind of mental instruction, it is tenfold more det- 
rimental to the culture of character. 
ABSENCE OF PROVISIONS FOR ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING. 
4. Once more, I notice the absence of provisions for 
objective or illustrative teaching. The contrasts that 
prevail between the foreign and American school meth- 
ods in this regard, is one of the most striking lessons 
of the Centennial Exposition in the Department of 
Education. Foreign educators believe in reaching the 
brain for the production of clear-cut, exact, and faithful 
images of material objects, through the medium of the 
senses, and not of words. The testimony of their ex- 
hibits to the attention paid among them to this instru- 
mentality, is as significant as its provisions are wonder- 
ful. Those of Russia, Austria, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Canada, yes, even of Spain, — benighted as we have 
been accustomed to consider the Iberian peninsula,— 
put us painfully to the blush. 
How is it in this country? Plainly we do not be- 
lieve in objective teaching to any considerable extent. 
We prefer to put our trust in words. The statements 
of the text-books are the evangels of our systems of 
education. These statements are the artists, whose 
faithful sketches are to paint on the susceptible and ap- 
preciative imaginations of our youth, accurate and abid- 
ing representations of the objects which may be referred 
to in the progress of study. Facts prove this. For in- 
stance, let all the apparatus, cabinets, etc., intended to 
illustrate their studies, to be found in all the public 
schools of Massachusetts, high and low, be gathered to- 
gether, and an equivalent money value be put on every- 
thing positively useful,—and what would be found to 


be the aggregate? In comparison with the number 
of schools, how shamefully insignificant! A large por- 


tion of our public schools have literally no cabinets 
and museums of illustrative objects } as many more, in- 
cluding some of great pretensions, can boast the pos- 
session of only a few maps and a globe ; and less than 
a hundred monopolize at least nine-tenths of all exist- 
ing provisions. And this hundred are almost exclu- 
sively high schools. 


WORDS CAN NOT GIVE CORRECT IMAGES OF SENSIBLE 
OBJECTS, 


This surely is a wretched piece of business. You 
cannot rely on words to give correct images of sensible 
objects. It is not one of their functions ; and no mul- 
tiplication of them, or strain of their meaning, will 
endow them with it. Words are only symbols of the 
already known ; they cannot create. And the result of 
the universal trust of American school authorities in 
word-pictures of objects, is that the perceptive faculties 
of our children have no training which rouses them into 
activity, and sharpens them into accurate discrimina- 
tion ; their brains are filled with shadowy or distorted 
images ; and numbers of words which should be re- 
membered and valued as symbols of clear and accu- 
rate conceptions, are as loose in their meaning as 
the conceptions they profess to symbolize are vague 
and indeterminate. The mind, therefore, does not 
adopt them into its vocabulary to become part of its 
mental furniture. 

WHAT MUST BE THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN PRIDE IN 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 

What then are we to think of the quality of the in- 
struction that is dependent on the assistance of word- 
pictures alone? And when we take into consideration 
these tolerated, yes, methodized defects, what opinion 
must we have of the quality of American pride in the 
public schools of the land ? 

Our public school system, in its vast and momentous 
capabilities, is our safeguard and our hope. ‘The reli- 
ance of the people upon it puts into the hands of its 
friends a lever of incalculable power for the public 
weal, But I would have that reliance so intelligent, so 
exacting, so reformatory, that we shall be able to de- 
rive the most effective stimulus of our labors in behalf 
of the schools from the greatness of their actual achieve- 
ments, rather than the mere contemplation of their un- 
‘realized possibilities. 


Varieties. 


— The forthcoming January number of the orth 
American Review, will contain an article on “ Evolution 
at the Latest Date,” by one of the brightest scientific 
writers in the country. 

— A physician gave a patient a box of pills, with 
directions to “take one pill five times a day.” 

— M. D. Conway says the examinations at the Lon- 
don University are-so severe that many good scholars 
fail, and several have committed suicide in consequence 
of disappointment.- The last victim was a fine, bright, 
promising young Hindoo. 

— Scene, Library.—Freshman—“ Where shall I find 
Darwin’s works?” Librarian—“ What do you want 
with Darwin?”  Freshman—“I want his Origin of 
Species, so as to find something about this finance 
question.” —Cornell Era. 

— An evidence of the tendency of the age to utilita- 
rianism, is seen in the decline of purely literary writ- 
ing in all parts of Europe, and the increasing demand 
for, and popularity of, scientific productions. 

— What knowledge is of most worth? This is a 
question not readily solved. Some answer, that which 
most promotes material progress; others think that 
purely esthetic culture is most valuable. Why not 
wisely blend the two? 

— A lively pupil at a seminary asked the preceptress 
for permission to drive out with a gentleman. “ You 
know the regulations of the institution,” was the an- 
swer. “Is he your brother?” “No.” “Is he your 
father?” “No.” “ Are youengaged to him?” “No, 
but I expect to be before I get back.” That answer 
carried the day. 

— Simon P. Hanscom, well known to journalists by 
his wom de plume of “Spike,” is dead. He was at one 
time connected with the Commonwealth in Boston. He 
was a warm friend of Gov. John A. Andrew. 

— The grand result of schooling is a mind with just 
vision to discern, with free force to do: the grand 
schoolmaster is Practice.—Car/yde. 

— Mr. John Morley, the English writer, says that 
the history of any country can only be effectually and 
intelligently taught by treating it in its relation to the 
history of the world. 

— “What is your business, sir?” asked the court ina 
sharp voice. ‘A conchologist.” What’s that?” said 
the judge. “I open clams,” said the conchologist. 

— Jonah was the first man who retired from the De- 
partment of the Interior, and Delano was the last one. 
— Some time ago, a pupil in a deaf-and-dumb asylum 
in New England, read a portion of the Book of Job; 
when asked to write out his understanding of Job’s 
sufferings, he wrote as follows: “The Lord boiled Job 
seven days.” 

— “The Schoolmaster Abroad.” — his celebrated 
phrase originated with Lord Brougham. The follow- 
ing is the paragraph in which it occurs: “ Let the sol- 
dier be abroad if he will, he can do nothing in this age. 
There is another personage less imposing in the eyes 
of some, perhaps insignificant. The schoolmaster is 
abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his primer, 
against the soldier in full military array.” 

— Martin Farquhar Tupper has printed here a letter 
which he is going to send to England. He declares 
that “for mentals there is not a better educated people 
on the face of the earth. Schools and teachers, 
churches and chapels, books and newspapers, are only 
almost too abundant ; except among the newest emi- 
grants from Europe, it is difficult to find an ignorant 
person, and there seems to be no home where the chil- 
dren are not habitually sent to school.” [Good for 


you, ‘Tupper! You was always, proverbially, philo- 
sophical. | 
— Epitaph on a maid-of-all work : 


Hic jacet ancilla 
Quz omnia egit, 
Et nihil tetigit 


Quod non fregit.—Zampoon, 
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METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE 
AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU, 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEwEY. 


~All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, intro- 
tion, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be addressed to the 
Editor, at the office of the Bureau, 1 Tremont Place, cor. Beacon street, Boston. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM 


is a system of weights and measures, acknowledged by 
its opponents to be the most perfect ever used. It was 
devised at. the end of the last century (finally adopted 
Dec. 10, 1799), by the most eminent scientists of the 
world, who spent several years in its perfection. It 
was designed for the common use of all nations, but, 
notwithstanding its perfection and acknowledged supe- 
riority, the force of habit and prejudice was found so 
strong, and it was so very difficult to make the com- 
mon people understand the great gain to be derived, 
that it was not fully adopted in France, where it orig- 
inated, for nearly half a century. After once getting a 
firm foot-hold and proving its excellence, the system 
began to spread among other nations, until now it is 
used by a long list of countries,—a majority of the civ- 
ilized and Christian world, — and is rapidly becoming 
the universal language of commerce. In many coun- 
tries it is the only legal system, as it has been in Ger- 
many since Jap. 1, 1872. The complete adoption by 
Germany, and the action of Sweden and Russia, during 
the present summer, indicate that England and the 
United States are to be the last nations of the world to 
give up the old measures. For some years there has 
been a constantly increasing desire among Americans 
familiar with the system, to have it adopted in this 
country. Since 1866 it has been legal, and a multitude 
of petitions have been signed and sent to Congress, 
asking that it should be made compulsory. Its friends 
are now making an organized and determined effort to 
familiarize the people with its advantages, for they have 
only to fully understand it to be heartily in favor of its 
adoption. 
WE SHOULD ADOPT THE METRIC SYSTEM, 


because it is the international, and is rapidly becoming 
the universal system of measurement. In traveling in 
another country, we change our money for its money, 
because of the great convenience, not to say necessity, 
‘of using the same measure of value. Our country is 
more and more in the very midst of the nations in 
commerce ; and convenience and economy require 
us to use the measures common to all nations. It 
would do away with the army of clerks (paid by the 
people) in the importing, exporting, and custom houses, 
who are now employed in reducing the weights and 
measures of one country to those of another. Beside 
the vast saving effected, greater accuracy and conven- 
ience would be secured, and frequent confusion, and 
perhaps litigation, avoided. With the same money our 
people could then travel through the world, and buy or sell 
in the same denominations with which they have been fa- 
miliar at home. ‘This.is one sufficient reason for adopt- 
ing the system, as has been shown by the experience of 
Sweden, whose system, lately abandoned for the metric, 
from which it was modeled, was quite as perfect, ex- 
cept that it was not in harmony with the other nations. 
EDUCATIONTAL REASONS 
require us to adopt the system. [Illiteracy is growing 
on us, in spite of all the money and effort we are ex- 
pending. We find it impossible to do the needed work 
in the time we have in the schools. Those most famil- 
iar with the whole subject, after careful examination, 
report that the complete adoption of the metric system, 
to the exclusion of our so-called compound numbers, 
would save a year on the school-life of every child sent 
through our schools. This reason alone should lead 
us to incur, if necessary, a hundred times the trouble 
and expense that would be required in accepting the 
International Measures, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. What is the exact date of the establishment of the 
metric system? December 10, 1799. 

2. Has the length of the meter ever been altered? 
No. August 1, 1793, a temporary meter was legalized 
for use only till the measurements were completed. 
The present standard, which is about ;4, of an inch 
shorter, was finished and deposited in the archives, with 
due solemnities, June 22, 1799. December 10, of the 
same year, the temporary meter was abolished, and 
from that time the gram and the platinum bar, deposited 
on the last summer sOlstice of the last century, has 
been the standard of the world. 


THe SoctaL ScrENcE Concress, which has just 
closed its sessions at Liverpool, England, has dealt ad- 
mirably, and almost exhaustively, with the educational 
questions. The training of teachers was one of the 
most important topics before the educational section, 
and the general deficiency of the British system was 
brought out. The superiority of the American and 
German systems of training was admitted, and one rev- 
erend gentleman fancifully suggested that the Prus- 
sians owe their superiority to the large use of tobacco 
among their teachers. 

Mrs. E. A. Sheriff, the authoress, considered the 


method in France very imperfect. Germany had been 
a model for other continental nations, and its system 
deserved close attention. There, neither man nor 
woman could obtain a license to teach without passing 
an examination which tested both general and profes- 
sional knowledge. In England the second part of the 
endowed schools bill had been intended to provide for 
the training and registration of teachers, but this bill 
never even came on for discussion, and efforts to stif 
up public feeling had failed. This year the Woman’s 
Education Union had founded a society for the train- 
ing and registration of teachers. Mrs. Sheriff antici- 
pates that men will be slow to take advantage of the 
help offered by the Women’s Education Union, and 
thus female teachers will be the first to reap the advan- 
tages of the new society,-—that gradually the numerous 
schools that cannot afford to compete for the services 
of university graduates will perceive that the society’s 
certificate offers a guarantee such as employers have 
hitherto been unable to obtain in England. 

President Pattison said that the German class sys- 
tem was as perfect a machine as possible, but he did 
not know that the effect upon the individual pupil at all 
corresponded with the anticipations formed by the per- 
sons who had perfected that system. He should like 
to know, from any teacher within whose range it had 
come, what effect over-training had upon the national 
character. 

The Rev. Dr. Rigg said the German schoolrooms 
were the worst ventilated schoolrooms in the world, and 
yet German teachers, no doubt, had been admirably in- 
structed on all questions. They should consider Ger- 
man schools and teaching, and combine the excellen- 
ces they found in Germany with the English methods, 
to which justice had incidentally been done in the 
paper. Nothing, he felt, would be done in the matter 
of training till all the superior schools were connected 
with the universities. 

The Rev. E. F. M. M’Carthy suggested they should 
have in grammar schools in this country a system of ap- 
prentice-teachers, so that a lad of 17 or 18, who in- 
tended to adopt teaching as a profession, could, for a 
year or two, be an apprentice-teacher in the school 
while he was prepared for some university degree. 

The Rev. Dr. M’Leod was for accomplishing this 
work by means of associations of teachers rather than 
by help from government. They should raise the ideal, 
taking the matter into their own hands and educating 
public opinion, and far more good would be done, and 
the issue sooner reached, than by waiting in the corri- 
dors of government offices. Salaries of teachers were 
rising, he was glad to see. School boards were giving 
more, but they were not yet enough, and would not be 
until there were prizes for the teacher as great as there 
were in other professions. 


— Cardinal Antonelli is believed to have left about 30,000,000 
francs, 10,000,000 francs of which, it is said, is invested in England. 
It is said that when the cardinal’s death was announced to the 
Pope he burst into tears, and sinking on his knees, he began to 
pray for the soul of his departed minister. Ile wanted to look 
upon him again in death, but was dissuaded. 
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WHO WROTE IT? 


Years ago,—to speak approximately, more than a dozen and less 
than a score,—the following tender and beautiful poem, written in 
a delicate, feminine hand, was given me by the writer of the man- 
uscript, perhaps of the poem; but the name and whereabouts of 
the giver have both been changed, and lost to me, and the former 
name is forgotten. Perhaps the lines have found their way into 
print, and even into books,—if so, I know not where ; and it may 
be where so many poorer things have found shelter, was no room 
for these. Somebody may know who wrote them; and everybody 
of taste and feeling will be glad to make their acquaintance here, 
or renew it if it has been made. I am sure some one of the read- 
ers of THE JOURNAL, who know almost everything which the 
writers do not monopolize, will be able to name the author of this 
sweet poem, and snatch it away from the already over-crowded 
volumes of that wonderfully miscellaneous writer, Anonymous. 
I hope all claimants will bring their vouchers, for it would be a 
pitiful affair to wake up such a controversy as rocked the poetical 
world over the authorship of “ Rock Me to Sleep, Mother,” or 
threw mud over the “ Beautiful Snow,” or got its partisans thor- 
oughly out on the question of who first told the world that “ Betsy 
and I are Out.” Hoping for light as well as peace, I give you 
the poem, good reader, and ask, What do you kuow about it? 

G, S. B. 


SOMEBODY'S DARLING. 


Into a ward of the whitewashed halls, 
Where the dead and the dying lay, 
Wounded by bayonets, shell, and balls, 
Somebody's darling was borne one day: 
Somebody’s darling, sO young and brave, 
Wearing yet on his pale sweet face,— 
Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave,— 
The lingering light of boyhood’s grace. 


Matted and damp are the curls of gold 
Kissing the snow of that fair young brow ; 

Pale are the lips of delicate mold,— 
Somebody’s darling is dying now! 

Back from his beautiful, blue-veined brow 
Brush all the wandering waves of gold, 

Cross his hands on his bosom now, 
Somebody’s darling is still and cold! 


Kiss him once for somebody’s sake, 
Murmur a prayer soft and low; 

One bright curl from its fair mates take, 
They were somebody’s pride, you know ; 

Somebeody’s hand hath rested there,— 
Was it a mother’s soft and white ? 

And have the lips of a sister fair 

Been baptized in their waves of light ? 


God knows best! He was somebody’s love, 
Somebody’s heart enshrined him there ; 
Somebody wafted his name above, 
Night and morn, on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody wept when he marched away 
Looking so handsome, brave, and grand ; 
Somebody’s kiss on his forehead lay, 
Somebody clung to his parting hand. 


Somebody’s waiting and watching for him, 
Voupmes © hold him again to their heart ; 
And there he lies, with his blue eyes dim, 
And the smiling child-like lips apart. 
Tenderly bury the fair, young dead, 
Pausing to drop on his grave a tear; 
Carve on the wooden slab at his head, 
“ Somebody's darling slumbers here.” 


Words of Encouragement. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ITS MORAL TONE. 

As a teacher I find it a constant source of inspiration to better 
teaching and nobler living, and I rejoice to see that, while it rec- 
ognizes the importance of knowledge, it never fails to tell us, if 
we would incite those around us to lives of purity, we must our- — 
selves be pure. E. W. METCALF, South Milford. 

MORE VALUABLE EVERY ISSUE. 
The Yournal is becoming more valuable every issue. I can not 
afford to do without it. Success to it. A. H. BERLIN, 
Principal West Pittston School. 

I am glad to see your prosperity so evidenced from week to 

week. W. F. WARREN, Boston, 


ILLINOIS. 
WILL DO TEACHERS MUCH GOOD. 
I like your Yournal very much, and think & will we pe teachers 
i ch good. Eo. W. SMITH, 
Superintendent of Clay County, IIl. 
* wISH ITS CIRCULATION INCREASED. : 

I am much pleased with your paper, and wish its circulation 
might be greatly increased among our educators and people. God 
speed you. J. M. Grecory, Champaign, /ii. 

OHIO. 
EVERY LIVE TEACHER OUGHT TO READ IT. 

Every live teacher ought to read Zhe Fournal. It is the best in 
the country ; comes weekly, and is always full of good reading 
matter. — Lronton Commercial (Ohio). 

The Journal is growing with us. D, Brown, ZatonzO. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
I find in your r always some solid and valuable contribu- 
E. S. Cox, Parkersburg, W. Va, 


IOWA, 
The Fournal is my beau ideal of school journals. 


H. M. MYERs, 
Principal Public Schools, Creston, Ia, 
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(the New-England or the Nationa/)...... 33.00 
with Portrait of AGASSIZ.......--+++--++-+ 4.00 
af bes ac with Portrait of H. Mann or E. Willard, 4. 
INDIA PROOFS of Portraits of Horace Mann, Emma Willard, or 2.00 


Louis Agassiz, without Journal. . 
no attention, if arrearages are due, until] such are paid. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 16, 1876. 


Jovenat or Epvcation 


Dear Srtr:—I HAVE EXAMINED WITH GREAT SATISFACTION, 


NESS OF THE GREAT AGASSIZ. IT IS PERFECTLY LIKE HIM, AND 
ONE OF THE VERY BEST LITHOGRAPH LIKENESS I HAVE EVER 


SEEN. YOuRS RESPECTFULLY, 
GEO. B. EMERSON. 


WE SHALL PuBLISH A “ Ho.ipay EDITION” oF THE 
JournaL. It will contain eight oe 9 pages, and a large 
amount of interesting matter for all classes of readers. 
It will also contain the Index to Volumes ITI. and IV. 
Orders for extra copies of this issue should be sent 
early. 


MAKE the date on your paper 1878, and we shall 
forward the great portrait of Louis Agassiz. Its size 
is 20 x 24 inches, and a work of great beauty and ex- 
cellence in workmanship. Those who admired the 
great scientist and scholar will seek to obtain this ArT- 
Union GIFT. 


Joun G. Wuittter, the great New England poet, is 
now nearly seventy years old, and yet his muse pre- 
serves the same freshness that has always characterized 
his productions. He has been a noted delineator of 
natural scenery, and a faithful lover of human freedom. 
His ambition has been kept in strict abeyance to his 
mature judgment. Uniform excellence cleaves to all 
his writings, and his modesty of tone has been rarely 
equaled by any poet in the history of literature. 


Tue New-EnGLanp hears with pleasure of a-plan by 
which several of the monthly educational journals of the 
West are to be absorbed in one, to be published weekly 


it should be the East with the West, not against it ; the 
North with the South, not in opposition to it; and as 
the school means the same in “all parts of the land, its 
exponents cannot be widely divided either in policy or 
principle. 


THE committee on Industrial Schools, of the Boston 
School Board, report that, in their judgment, the time 
has fully come for the city to establish vacation schools 
for those children who cannot leave the city during the 
vacation. They say that it is a well-known fact that 
hundreds of children spend the long, idle, summer days 
in our streets, where temptations to evil are always at 
hand ; and seeds of vice are in that way sown, to bring 
forth in time the most costly and dangerous fruits. 
They wisely think that no expense and no effort could 
be too great to devote to the safe-keeping of these chil- 
dren in vacation, for whose education such liberal pro- 
vision is made during the larger part of the year. To 
such children and to their parents, a short daily session 
of a vacation school, in which varied exercises should 
interest, but not tax the minds and bodies of the pupils, 
would be a priceless boon. The good order of the 
city would be enhanced, and the moral welfare of the 
citizens would be made more secure, by the fact that 
these summer schools would, from year to year, con- 
tinue and heighten the good influences which surround 
the children in other portions of the year. The com- 
mittee also recommend that industrial training should 
be a part of the plan for conducting vacation schools,— 
a plan both wise and important. As a legal objection 
exists to the introduction of industrial branches of edu- 
cation, the Legislature will be petitioned to remove the 
obstacles. 


WE have spoken clearly and firmly our opinions, that 
teachers’ salaries are not, on an average, commensurate 
with the value of the work which society receives. Es- 
pecially is this true of the compensation to women, 
which does not exceed throughout the country $400 per 
annum to each person. Now let our political economist 
take his slate and pencil, and figure out the life problem 
for the school teacher who receives this yearly wage. 
Allow that $250 per year will pay the board bill, that 
$75 will pay the bills for clothing, that $25 will afford 
a fair supply of literary food to sustain the teacher’s in- 
tellectual and professional life, that $25 will allow a 
short run from home in the long summer’s vacation for 
rest and restitution, and we have the enormous sum of 
$25 to be laid aside, maybe, for a “rainy day.” What 
say you, men who talk so flippantly about the overpaid 
teachers, and who strike so valiantly and so unscrupu- 
lously at the salary budget at the first whisper of re- 
trenchment? Are you willing that your daughters 
should step into these places if, perchance, they have 
the independence as well as the bravery of soul to un- 
dertake the work? and then would you stand in your 
place, and without attempting to stop the waste by 
thousands in other departments of municipal extrava- 
gance, attempt to curtail the working force of the edu- 
cational system, and paralyze its most precious inter- 


‘at Chicago. We are glad that the example of New/}€sts, by cutting down the already half starving pay of 


England educators is regarded as worthy of following 
so closely in point of time ; and we shall most heartily 
welcome the new journal to this great field of educa- 
tional work. It is a grand omen when our professional 
teachers demand a more vigorous and a more frequent 
discussion of the questions vital to success in their pro- 
fession ; when teachers shall universally become read- 
ers, not simply of dry text-books, but of the living, 
breathing literature of the day, warm with the experi- 
ences of their associates, and leaders. We want just 
such an helper in the West as her educators are capa- 
ble of making; an earnest, clear-spoken, truth-loving, 
solid, well-poised, practical, progressive journal. The 
teachers of New England will need it, and they will 
give it as warm a welcome as the Western teachers 


those on whose labors the municipality, the town, and 
the State most largely depend? 


Burt to add injustice to this false system of reform, it 
is often proposed to make this reduction of salaries in 
the midst of the school year, after the contract has 
been entered upon between the teacher and the school 
board. The teacher is elected at the annual meeting 
of the board, or the appointment is renewed, and the 
salaries are accepted as for previous years’ services. 
The vacation comes, school begins, and the teacher 
commences the new school year with assurances that 
the compensation of the last year is to continue in force 
for the present year. The city government, mean- 
while, changes, and the “ Reform Element” is in power. 


have given to our journa!, In education, as in politics, 


“ Retrenchmenj” is the watchword, and a show of cur- 


tailment in expenditures will be made. “ But where 
shall we begin?” says the wise legislator. With the 
public school extravagance, says the young knight, who 
is to be crowned in the contest as the highest candi- 
date for various political honors, “The teachers wont 
feel it, and if they do they don’t vote.” “They have 
no right to interfere in our municipal affairs.” And 
“they have no voice in caucuses, you know.” “ Ah,” 
says Solon, “ but how is it about even-handed justice? 
In such a movement, are you serving public interest or 
yourself?” “QO, never mind such abstractions now,” 
says the reformer ; “ we will take care of ourselves at 
least.” And the work of “cutting down” commences, 
“Ten per cent.” is a popular figure just now. Why not 
twenty-five? “They wil] not stand it. ”What will they 
not stand, or rather what are they notmade to stand, by 
men who, in official positions, try thus to magnify them- 
selves by degrading the office of the teacher: 


CLASSICAL SCHOLARS, as well as archzologists, will be 
profoundly interested in the great discovery by Dr. 
Schliemann of the tomb of Agamemnon at Mycenz, 
His work in search of Homer’s great hero of the //iad, 
has been crowned with the most complete success ; and 
the letter of the enthusiastic and magnaminous discov- 
erer to the King of Greece, will be read with thrilling 
interest : . 

To His Majesty King George: 

With unbounded joy I announce to your majesty that I have 
discovered the monuments which the tradition related by Pau- 
sanius indicate as the tombs of Agamemnon, Cassandra, Euryme- 
don, and their companions, who were killed while feasting ata 
banquet by Clytemnestra and her lover A:gisthus. 

These tombs are surrounded by a double-parallel circle, with 
tablets undoubtedly erected in honor of the victims. In these 
tombs I have found immense archzological treasures and numbers 
of articles of pure gold. The treasure alone is sufficient to fill a 
large museum, and the most splendid in the world. In succeeding 
ages Iam sure it will attract to Greece thousands of strangers 
from abroad. As I am laboring simply for the love of science, I 
waive all claim to the treasure, and offer it, with intense enthusi- 
asm, entirely to Greece. 

Sire, tnay these treasures, with God's blessing, become the cor- 


ner-stone of an immense national wealth. 
Mycene, Now. 28, 1876. Dr. HENRI SCHLIEMANN,. 


The highest scientific authorities in London declare 
Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries to be the most important 
yet made in the history of archeological investigation. 
They go back to the Cyclopean era in architecture, and 
to the time of the destruction of Troy, or to the Greece 
of almost 3,000 years ago, when it was the first city of 
the Hellenes. 

While we shall ever admire the results of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries, we shall also never fail to honor 
the greatness of soul with which he dedicates his work 
to the world’s benefit. 


* Pull in Mamma!” 


A clever lady visitor at the National Gallery, Lon- 
don, tells her little story to this effect. Scene,—a 
crowd of rapturous British subjects, in the vigorous 
British way, crowding and pushing to get their faces 
into Landseer’s famous picture of the Queen on Horse- 
back in Windsor Park, reading her letters, — J. Brown 
holding the horse. One of the mighty mothers of old 
England approached the rear wall of the struggling 
mass of loyal humanity, leading the loveliest of little 
girls with golden ringlets, and broad, laughing face. 
Mighty mother beseechingly lays her hand on the 
shoulder of ponderous subject, who looks around, 
sternly impatient: “‘ Pray let my little girl in for one 
glimpse of the Queen on horseback ; we’ve come such 
a long way.” Of course little Miss Brittania is let in, 
and glides up to the line, all the time holding the hand 
of mighty mother: “ Now, pull mamma in, dear.” 
Little curls braces herself, and pulls for dear life. 
Mighty mother charges forward. A rush,—a shiver,— 
the solid masculine wall parts, and mamma and her 
little pilot are at the front, serenely contemplating Her 
Majesty on horseback ! 


We do things better over here. The American sys- 


tem of common schools is that little Miss Brittania or 


ganized to an “ American institution,” in every village 


, 
‘ 
Danl. B. Hagar, Ph.D., Massachusetts 
Wm. A. Mowry, A.M., Rhode Island. 
B. G. Northrop, LL. D., Connecticut. 
N. A. L 
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of the Union, under strict instructions to qualify Young 
America to pull in mamma, papa, and all the relations, 
who are outside the three R’s. Indeed, one of the 
most beautiful things in our American institutions, is 
the way in which the children, basking in the full en- 
joyment of all the opportunities of the new civilization, 
are all the time lifting up and pulling in their elders. 
It is not the father who gives to the American family 
its final position, half so much as the brightest boy or 
girl who goes up to a high place, and pulls the house- 
hold to the level of his achievement. A good many 
ladies and gentlemen who have, themselves, been pulled 
in to a comfortable place, are now-a-days grieved over 
the prospect of educating the child of the emigrant and 
freedman above his position in life.. They forget that 
the very genius of American institutions forbids every- 
body to settle down in solid contentment in the lower 
regions of American society. Position in life, with us, 
means the best. place that any youth can honorably ac- 
quire and use for the good of the people. It is a 
“ movable feast,” adjusted precisely to the quantity of 
manhood and womanhood, developed by any boy or 
girl amid our boundless national opportunities. And 
nowhere is God’s blessed Providence of. mutual service, 
whereby the parent first lifts up the child, and then the 
child pulls up the parent, so completely exemplified as 
in American life. And the chief elevator in this pro- 
cess, is the people’s common school, including the 
whole system of free and cheap education, in which our 
country leads the world: 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts wisely makes 
reading and writing the English language one condi- 
tion of manhood suffrage. At the recent presidential 
election, the enforcement of the law in one of our 
smaller cities, kept some score of ignorant voters away 
from the polls. At once a hundred little boys and 
girls become extempore school teachers, and a hundred 
papas are smitten with the desire for knowledge. The 
political ‘ outs’ fired a thundering caucus resolution into 
the air, denouncing this “outrage on the ballot.” But 
nobody can help poor Patrick now so well as little 
Mary, Ellen, or Patsey, installed in the home office of 
teaching papa to read and write. Before next Novem- 
ber, Patrick will walk’up to the Board of Alderman, 
read the Constitution, write his name, pay his poll-tax, 
and walk away a foot taller than on centennial year. 
The, little ones at home have pulled him in; and.who 
can tell what that first lift may count in the days to 
come! 

One of the most pathetic features of our Western life, 
is this pulling in the old folks, at long range, by the 
children who have gone before them to the new land of 
promise. Twenty years ago, an adventurous German 
boy, or a saucy Irish maid, came across the sea, took 
the cars, and was spilled out somewhere between the 
Alleghanies and Oregon. To-day, Hermann and Nellie 
are “citizens of property and standing,” living in a com- 
fortable house with broad acres around. And inside 
the new mansion, the best chamber is given up to the 
old folks, pulled in across the sea, all the way from 
peasant life in Europe to citizenship in America. Nor 
will the children in that house be content to lounge 
under ancestral elms, unless they wish for a downward 
slide to obscurity. They will also strike out, learn 
more, and do better things than the old folks at home ; 
and twenty years from now, the governor of Dakota, or 
the senator from Texas, will give another jerk upon the 
line, and pull up old Hermann and Nellie to compan- 
ionship of the best in the land. 

So, let us all take heart, and put in an extra stroke 
everywhere for the children. 
who are tempted of the Devil to keep our children out 
of school for the little wages of child-labor, turn our 
back on this Satan who would hold us down. Put all 
the virtue, health, intelligence, at your command, into 
the boys and girls. For thus will you make their legs 
sturdy, and their arms strong, to pull you up to new 
heights of wisdom, power, and love. 


Especially let us, parents, } 
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OUR DEPARTMENTS FOR 1877. 


THE GENERAL DEPARTMENT 


WILL BE FILLED WITH CONTRIBUTIONS FROM OUR BEST WRITERS AND EDUCATORS. 


PROMI- 


INENT AMONG THEM ARE THE NAMES OF 


Prest. Noah Porter, LL.D., 
E. O, Haven, LL.D. 
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Universities and Colleges. 
Twelve of our leading College Presidents will write articles 
on topics relating to COLLEG/JATE EDUCATION. 
These articles, from representative men, will be of great value 
to our readers, and especially to our college and high school pro- 
fessors and teachers. 


Normal Schools. 

The position, character, and work of the Normal] School will be 
ably set forth in a series of twelve articles, by the most prominent 
Normal-School teachers in America. These papers will attract 
universal attention. 


High Schools. 

Our Academies and High Schools will be represented in a series 
of articles, by twelve of the most prominent Principals in New 
England. These articles will relate to the position of the Second- 
ary Schools as related to our Primary Schools, and to our Colleges. 
These papers will be intensely practical and valuable. 


State Supervision. 

Twelve articles will be written on subjects relating to State 
Superintendency. Six of these will be by the State Superintendents 
of New England. The other six by distinguished educators in 
other parts of the country. This subject is full of interest, and 
its discussion will, in our columns, awaken a deep interest. 


City and Town Supervision. 

One article will appear each ‘month on the proper sphere and 
duties of the SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. These articles 
will be written by gentlemen whose words are authority on this 
important department of school work. 


Other Departments. 

The Departments of LANGUAGE, MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, 
Art, Music, Porrry, THE DRAMA, STATE EDUCATION, COL- 
LEGES, CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND QUERIES, will receive a 
full share of attention, and be filled with matter fresh, spicy, and 


interesting. 


Ways and Means, or School Methods, 
will be conducted by Prof. N. T. TRUE, whose articles are always 
readable and practical. 


The Metric Department 
has been added to the columns of our Journal by vote of the 
American Metric Bureau, and will be conducted by MELVIL Dewey, 
Esq., of Boston. 
The Kindergarten. 

This Department, which has interested a portion of our readers 
during the past year, will be continued under the direction of an 
able Kindergarten training teacher. We have given our readers, 
during the past year, an historic view of the subject, preparatory 
to more practical and ready helps for teachers in their schools. 
We believe that what is essentially valuable in Froebel’s system 
will aid teachers of every grade, and the value of this system will 
be more fully appreciated as a knowledge of its principles is ex- 
tended, 


Dialogues, Declamations, &c. 

This Department, editett with so much ability, and with so large 
satisfaction to our readers, will continue under the charge of Mrs. 
M. B. C. SLADE, of Fall River. Mrs. SLADE’s large experience 
in this kind of work fits her most eminently for supplying the 
wants of teachers and schools. 


The Grammar and Primary Departments 
will be filled with the writings of our best teachers, and we shall 
procure, and solicit the best talent to write for these columns. 
Those teachers who have a ripe experience, and whose thoughts 


are an inspiration to their fellows, are invited to aid us and their 
profession. 
State Departments. 

In addition to the Department of the New-England States, 
which will appear in full every week, we have secured a corres- 
pondent in every State in the country, and shall publish the re- 
sults of their correspondence-as often as our columns will allow. 
We hope to be able to give to educators in all parts of the country 
the practical thought, plans, and work of their co-laborers in every 
other part of the country, Teachers in the North, the South, 
the East, and the West, will thus be enabled to know what others 
are doing in their respective educational fields, and a common 
bond of sympathy will unite and bind all strongly together. 


Many Other Features 
which have given value to THE NEw-ENGLAND in the two years 
of its history will be continued, and we have determined to 
spare neither labor nor money to make our Journal a greater 
power in the land, as worthy of the great cause we serve. 


The National Journal of Education. 


In answer to a demand from the West and the South, for a jour- 
nal national in name as well as in spirit, we have issued an edition 
styled the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. THE NATIONAL 
will be issued weekly, at the same price as THE NEW-ENGLAND, 
and will contain nearly the same reading matter as the latter. Sub- 
scribers on renewing will receive either journal which they may 
choose; and one of the Art Union portraits, 

« 
Kmma Willard. 
will be sent to each old subscriber who prepays for 1877 before 
the expiration of his subscription. 

Each subscriber who prepays his subscription and sends one 
new annual subscription, with the money, will receive, postpaid 
his choice of TWO PORTRAITS. 

Each subscriber who, in addition to his own, sends two new an- 
nual subscriptions, will receive, post-paid, the TYREE POR- 
TRAITS. 

Another Plan for Teachers. 

In order that every school may have the portrait of 7HZE 
GREAT AGASS/Z on its walls, we will make this offer. To 
each teacher who is a subscriber, and who shall prepay his or her 
subscription on or before January 1, 1877, and also send us one 
subscription for the school, we will send ‘wo Portraits, one fr 
the teacher, and the other as a portrait for the schoolroom, 
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DEPARIMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


DISTINGUISHED INDIANS. 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


(CHARLIE, JAMES, and GEORGE are seated ; JOUN enters 
and addresses them.) 


Fohn. — Well, boys, how is it about that promise of 
yours to read American History?* Did you keep it, 
or let it go? 

Charlie. — Oh, we kept it, thanks to you, John, and 
we’re glad of it. 

Fames.—It was rather dry reading at first, of course, 
but we grew more and more interested every day. 

Fohn. — Good for you! What parts did you like 
the best ? 

George.—I believe I have been most interested in In- 
dian history. The Indians of those old times seem to 
me to have been a much more respectable set of fel- 

lows than the Modocs and Sioux of the present day. 

Charlie.—Why cannot we have our conversation this 
evening about some of those red men of the forest ? 

Fames. — Oh, let us! I don’t know much about 
them, — but each can tell what he remembers, and al! 
can ask questions. 

Fohn.—The first name I think of is that of Samoset, 
a Wampanoag chief ; the first Indian whose voice was 
heard by the Pilgrims, in their new wilderness-home at 
Plymouth. For a hundred days the Indians had hov- 
ered near the suffering band, “On that wild New-Eng- 
land shore,” when Samoset approached and gave the 
friendly salutation, “Welcome, Englishmen! welcome, 
Englishmen !” 

Charlie. — Where in the world had he learned the 
words ? 

Sohn. — He had caught them of the English fisher- 
men at Penobscot, and very pleasant they must have 
sounded to the Pilgrims. 

Charlie.—Did no one else approach ? 

Fohn.—Yes, the next time Samoset came he brought 
Squanto, an Indian who had just returned from cap- 
tivity in Spain ; he was, of course, much better able to 
talk with the whites. 

Fames.—I thought Massasoit was one of the earliest 
friends of the Pilgrims. 

George.—So he was. Samoset and Squanto planned 


_ a meeting between Governor Carver and the wise 


sachem of Pokanoket, at which they smoked the pipe 
of peace, and formed a treaty of friendship which 
lasted unbroken for fifty years. 

Charlie.—Where did Massasoit live ? 

Fohn.—* Dark, rolling Seekonk and Cohannet’s wave,— 
O’er all the country twixt those waters sheen 
Reigned Massasoit, sachem good and brave.” 
Cohannet is the Indian name of Taunton river, and 
it was , “ Massasoit’s land 
E’en to Seconnet’s billow-beaten strand.” 

George. — I have heard that one of his homes was 
within the limits of the town of Warren, on a little 
island ,near a spring that still bears his name. 

Fohn. — Yes, he often entertained Pilgrims there. 
Roger Williams was his guest for several weeks. 

George.—Were all the sachems as friendly? 

Sohn. — No, indeed. Canonicus, the Narragansett 
chief, to show his hostility, sent to Governor Bradford 
a bundle of arrows wrapped in a rattlesnake’s skin. 

Charlie.—Was the good governor frightened ? 

Fohn. — Not at all. He returned the present, and 
the compliment, by sending back the snake-skin filled 
with powder and shot. 

Fames.—Hurrah for Governor Bradford ! 
pened then? 

Fohn.— The powder and shot were substances un- 
known to the Indians, They looked upon them with 
fear, calling them “round thunder” ; they passed them 


* See “ Naval Victories of 1812,” in Jounmat of Oct. 36, 1875. 


What hap- 


from one village to another, till the chiefs were humbled 
and sued for terms of peace. 

Fames.—Where did Canonicus live ? 

George. — Sometime upon Conanicut Island, near 
Newport, and 

“ Dark rolling Seekonk did his realm divide 
From Pokanoket, Massasoit’s reign.” 

Charlie. — My favorite among the chiefs is King 
Philip, of Pokanoket, son of Massasoit, and younger 
brother of Wamsttua. I wish he had always kept his 
Indian name of Metacomet. 

Fames.—So do I; the Indian names are often so ex- 
pressive. 

Fohn.— What’s that, George? “No whispering in 
company.” 

Charlie. — Oh, he was simply suggesting that James’ 
remark was quite true, if applied to the last chief of the 
Pequods. 

Fohn.—How so, George ? 

George.— He was the scourge and dread of the whites. 
He could call two thousand braves into the field ; he 
was a fierce and arrogant sachem, and his name was 
Sassacus / 
ohn. — Rest awhile, George ; you worked hard for 
that pun. 

George.—I confess it was far-fetched. But, Char- 
lie, you would better like the name of Philip if you 
knew why it was given: Metacomet and Wamsutta 
were such brave warriors that Governor Prince gave 
them, in compliment, the names of Philip and Alexan- 
der, with reference to Philip and Alexander of Macedon. 
ames. — Where was Philip’s home ? 

George.—At what is now called Mount Hope, on the 
western shore of Narragansett Bay. A spring is there, 
still called King Philip’s Spring, and a rocky seat is 
known as the Sachem’s Chair. 

Fohn.—I like King Philip, and I always think of him 
as a patriot and a statesman. 

Charlie.—But he made our fathers a deal of trouble, 
ames. — Yes, but they say he wept at the idea of a 
war with the whites, and he certainly kept the peaceful 
compact a dozen years after Massasoit’s death. 
George.—And when he could keep peace no longer, 
he planned with great skill an alliance of the Eastern 
tribes for redressing their many wrongs ; just as Black 
Hawk afterward did in the West. 

Charlie.—Why did this fail? - 

George.— Because his plan was disclosed to the whites, 
by the treachery of Sausaman, — (another expressive 
name, James.) 

Charlie.—Did he give it all up? 

Fames—No, indeed! He carried on that terrible 
fight known as King Philip’s War. 

George—Who knows the result ? 

Fohn.—The settlers suffered terribly ; but thousands 
of Indians were slain. Philip was chased from one 
hiding-place to another, till his wife and little son were 
taken prisoners. 

Charlie.—What then? 

Fames.—Then he said, “ Now my heart breaks ; now 
I am ready to die !” 

George.—What became of his son ? 

Fohn.—He was a boy of only nine years, and the col- 
onists, forgetting all the benefits they had received from 
his grandfather, sold the little fellow as a slave to Ber- 
wwda, 

ames.—\ think that is just the meanest stain on the 
pages of early New-England history ? 

Chartic.—What became of Philip? 

Fohn.—A faithless Indian shot him, and Captain 
Church cut otf his head; and should you ever have 
any curiosity to see the sword he used you will find it 
in the possession of the New-York Historical Society. 

Charlie.—I’ve no such desire. Mount Hope, and 


Philip’s Swamp, and the Sachem’s Spring and Chair 
are much pleasanter memorials of the brave and elo- 
quent and broken-hearted chief, “The last of the 


Wampanoags.” 
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Fames.—Where is Philip’s Swamp ? 

Charlie—It is in Kingston, Rhode Island. If you 
go from Stonington to Providence by rail, you pass 
along its northern verge. 

George.—Why has it his name? 

Charlie.—Because he here collected in a fort, on an 
island in the swamp, three thousand warriors, and here 
was fought a terrible battle. 

Fames.—I should like to hunt the swamp for arrow- 
heads. 

Fohn.—You would be sure to find them, for a thou- 
sand Indians fell, and the English loss was great. 

Charlie.—Yes, there no doubt were many who used 
bows and arrows, but at this time many Indians had 
firearms. King Philip, when taken, had powder-horn 
and gun with him. = 

George.—How did he die? 

Fohn.—Shot through his broken heart. And the In- 
dian who killed him, said, “ You have been one very 
great man ; you have made many.a man afraid of you. 
But so big as you be, I will now chop you to pieces !” 


Fames.— Who knows about Black Hawk? I have 
seen his portrait taken from a plaster-cast of his face, 
made when he was a prisoner at New York in 1832. 

Charlie,—I have read that he was taken at that time 
through several Eastern cities, in order to show him 
the strength and power and wealth of the nation with 
which he had been making war. 

George.—Had he not hoped to unite the tribes in 
one great revolt? 

Fames.—Yes, but he returned to his people utterly 
disheartened ; and thus ended that troublesome contest 
called the Black-Hawk War. 

Fohn.—I wish, I knew the Indian name of Red Jacket, 
the proud chief of the Senecas. 

Sames.—Where did he live ? 

Fohn.—Near Geneva, New York. The Senecas were 
a branch of the Iroquois who were called the “ Romans 
of America,” and Red Jacket was haughty as an old 
Roman. 

Charlie.—What about Canonchet? 

Fames. — He was the last of the Narragansetts. 
When this tribe was driven from their forests, Canon- 
chet said, “We will die, to the last man, but we will 
not be slaves to the English.” 

George.—Yes, and when captured and sentenced to 
be shot, he said, “I like it well! I shall die before my 
heart is soft, or I speak anything unworthy of myself.” 

Fohn.—We must not forget Uncas. 

George. — No. He was a Mohegan chief in Con- 
necticut, who revolted against the sachem Sassacus. 
This resulted in the entire destruction of the Pequod 
tribe. Not a man or child was left: “A nation dis- 
appeared in a day.” 

Charlie. —1 am interested in Tecumseh, whom the 
English made a brigadier-general when he fought with 
them, and against us, in the War of 1812. 

George.—Where did he fight? 

Charlie, —In many battles. They say he ran from 
fire in his first battle. He was a young brave of only 
twenty years, but in his last battle, that of the Thames, 
he rushed into the thickest of the fight, and met his 
death, 

Fames.—Osceola, the Seminole chief, who led the 
Indians in the Seminole war in Florida, is an interest- 
ing character. It is said that he had all the shrewdness 
of Tecumseh, with all the heroism of King Philip. 

George.—I don’t see how we can blame those Florida 
tribes for loving their beautiful Southern home, and re- 
sisting all plans for sending them away into a cold 
western wilderness. 

Fohn.—Still, Osceola was such a restless spirit, and 
the war with the Seminoles was so distressing and dan- 
gerous, that, on the other hand, I don’t think you can 
blame our government for rejoicing when, at last, they 
had the mighty brave a safe prisoner at Fort Moultrie. 

Charlie.—How long did he stay there? 


Fohn.—Not long. He pined in captivity, sickened, 
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and died ; and I am glad to be able to say that a mon- 
ument was erected to his memory. It is on Sullivan’s 
Island, just at the entrance of Fort Moultrie. 

George.—It is well to have kept to the last the sweet, 
sad story of Pocahantas. We all know it, but we never 
tire of hearing of her beautiful act in saving the life of 
Captain John Smith, when she was a child of only twelve 
years. 

Fohn.—There is a tradition, also, that, at the risk of 
her life, she once went, at midnight, through the dark 
forest to warn the colonists of danger from the In- 
dians. 

Charlie. — And it is known that when she grew to 
womanhood she became a Christian, and married an 
Englishman named Rolfe, going with him to England, 
where, as Higginson quotes from an early writer of that 
day, “she did not only accustom herself to civilite, but 
carried herself as the daughter of a king.” 

Fohn.—Of how many Indians have we spoken who 
were the last sachems of their tribes ? 

Fames.—Let us see: Philip, the last of the Wampa- 
noags ; Sassacus, last of the Pequods; Red Jacket, 
last of the Senecas ; Osceola, last of the Seminoles ; 
Uncas, the last of the Mohegans ; and Canonchet, the 
last of the Narragansetts. 

George. — How sad it sounds! WhenI read about 
these brave sons of the forest, and think how cruel and 
treacherous was, often, the treatment of the whites to 
them, I don’t wonder that Robinson wrote from Hol- 
land to his brethren at Plymouth, “ How happy had it 
been if you had converted some, before you killed any !” 

ohn. — Nor that, when Mayhew, the missionary, 
asked permission to preach to the Narragansetts, their 
sachem should have replied, “ Go make the ENGLISH 
good, first!” 

Fohn.—Let me close our conversation by reading 
a passage from “ Chocorua :” 


: And thou, bright Bay,* 
Whose light unfettered wayes so oft have borne 
Upon their burnished crests the swift canoe, 
No longer mirrorest the noble form 
Of the proud Red man, in thy sleepless depths ! 
Thou, too, famed Hope, upon whose brow the glow 
Of parting sunlight rests, with mellow beam, 
As loth to leave thee, O how changed art thou! 
The sky still bends above thee, beautiful 
As ever, and the waters play around 
Thy shadowy base with undimmed joyousness. 
But where is he, whose name is linked with thine, 
He of the deep, the firm, the noble soul, 
Whose glory halloweth thy very sod ? 
His $ons,—blush, children, blush for the vile deed 
Your fathers did !—His sons, and where are they ? 
Pining, perchance, in slavery! My soul 
Is sick! If ye have tears, O let them flow; 
For there is not, beneath your feet, one grain 
Of earth, which hath not drunk the Indians’ blood! 

Walk lightly, for the soil 

On which ye stand, is now an empire’s grave! 
—R. S. S. Andros. 


* Mount Hope Bay. 


CHRIS’-CRADLE. 
BY M. B. C, SLADE, 


From the field of the shepherds, by night, with them, 
Flew a small, brown bird to Bethlehem. 

Flitting along from bush to bough, 

This song sang she, by the manger low, 

Where the shepherds hastened the child to see : 

“ Rock Chris’-cradle, Saint Marie !” 


When the mother fled with her babe, awhile, 
Where the lotus blooms by the reedy Nile, 
As Jesus-child in her arms she bore, 

And trembled at thought of their dangers o’er, 
The brown bird sang, in a tall palm tree, 

“ Rock Chris’-cradle, Saint Marie !” 


When the early song of the dawning broke 
O’er her hillside home, sweet Mary woke ; 
While an incense cloud on the morning’s breath 
Floated up from the lilies of Nazareth, 

And the brown bird sang, in an olive tree,— 

“ Rock Chris’-cradle, Saint Marie!” 


No more on the Bethlehem mother’s breast 
The Babe of the Manger is lulled to rest. 
The Ages sing to the Holy Child, 

The Church makes music to Mary mild ; 
But never a sweeter song hears she 


Than “ Rock Chris’-cradle, Saint Marie !” 
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EDITED BY BE. P. PEABODY. 


CENTENNIAL KINDERGARTEN IN THE ANNEX TO 
THE WOMAN’S PAVILION. 


[The next number of the “ Reminiscences of Froebel ” having 
been accidentally delayed, we insert the following article from the 
Camden Evening Visitor, which was written by Miss Peabody.] 

Nothing in the Centennial Exhibition has proved more interest- 
ing, or more effective of its intended aim, than the hindergar- 
ten in operation, in the annex of the Woman’s Pavilion. As soon 
as it was determined to have a separate exhibition of woman’s 
work, the idea occurred to several of the leading pioneers of Froe- 
bel’s Reform, that being woman’s work, far excellence, it should be 
made a part of their exhibit. 

In every world’s fair of the last quarter of a century, there has 
been an exhibit of the materials of the fancy-work, by which Froe- 
bel proposed to employ and educate the activity of the fingers, 
while leading the mind, first over the analysis, and then over the 
synthesis of natural formation. But the mere sight of the mate- 
rials does not suggest the philosophy of his method in any detail ; 
and besides, they have generally been shown only in the interest of 
the manufacturers, who are tempted continually, by new materials 
and the suggestion of new toys, to confuse and interrupt ‘hat series of 
operations which Froebel has so carefully thought out, for the pur- 
pose of developing the childish thought in the order of the evolu- 
tions of nature, which is the true way to form the understanding, 

To show, therefore, the materials of play, is not enough, without 
showing how they are used ; and that they really do so occupy the 
child’s fancy and engage his attention, that they serve for all nec- 
essary discipline of order. The proof of Froebel’s system is the 
fact that it does succeed with children, so that they work out 
what is given them to do, without constraint,—as it were sponta- 
neously. It was thought that to takea kindergarten bodily into 
the Exhibition, and let people see that it would go on perfectly, 
unconscious of surroundings and spectators, would demonstrate 
that the method really does coincide with the laws of things, which 
are the /aws of thought, 

The editor of the Kindergarten Messenger having the good for- 
tune to know of a lady who combined all the qualities and talents 
which would enable her to organize a kindergarten, and then ex- 
hibit it successfully, therefore proposed in her periodical that the 
friends of the reform should contribute a thousand dollars to pay 
her to do this ; and the proposed kindergartner went to Philadel- 
phia to visit the orphanages, and offer to take about twenty chil- 
dren, between three and six years of age, and teach them three 
hours every day for eight months, and then take them upon the 
Centennial grounds for their daily session ; provided the ladies of 
the Women’s Pavilion would grant a prepared space for the pur- 
pose, and the managers of the Orphanage chosen would agree to 
send the children to the grounds atthe required time. As Mrs. 
Gillespie, who was first consulted, accepted the idea of Aindergarten 
as woman’s most characteristic work, and the “ Northern Home ” 
agreed to give the teacher food and lodging, and to send the chil- 
dren to the grounds from May 15th to October rsth, three days 
of every week,—the arrangement was made, and Miss R. R. Bur- 
ritt, of Wisconsin, entered on her arduous work in October, 1875. 

The orphan kindergarten proved an eminent success. Within 
a week Miss Burritt convinced the little ones that she was intent 
only on making them happy ; and no sooner was this impression 
made, than they surrendered themselves to her guidance in a spon- 
taneous obedience. Doubtless it was an advantage that few kin- 
dergartners have, that the three hours of the kindergarten were in 
contrast with the dreary experience that has necessarily pertained 
to orphanhood, under the system of repression and formal govern- 
ment, to which Froebel’s cherishing method is in such strong con- 
trast. At all events, the visitors to this orphan class, within the 
first month, were struck with the perfect unity of the children with 
each other and with their teacher, and saw in it the proof, at once, 
of the legitimacy of the system and the comprehension of it by 
the able teacher. Doubters and even skeptics were convinced ; 
“seeing was believing,” and it became plain that the experiment 
would be the means of introducing this motherly discipline of early 
childhood into orphanages. 

And already this has been done in one instance, The managers 
of the “ Church Home,” at Angora, went to see the kindergarten 
at the Northern Home, and in consequence determined to have it 
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ten in operation to the multitudes which have thronged the Cen- 
tennial grounds, was to show what are necessary conditions of the 
kindergarten, viz., that it must have a room for itself, independent 
of the school room, since the school is something different from a 
kindergarten, having a different object in part, namely, the impart- 
ing of scientific knowledge as such, — while all the knowledge 
given in the kindergarten is incidental only to the successful per- 
formance of the play and the production of the children’s use of 
the materials,—to the end of development. The difference between 
play and work is that play is activity for the sake of the activity. 
merely and the enjoyment of activity, while work has the end of 
useful production. The law of enjoyable play and of serious work 
is the same, and therefore the kindergarten is not school, but prep- 
aration for school, which shall make school instruction of more 
value because done with more ease, and the learner has his under- 
standing and powers of activity already developed,—in full play, 
as we instinctively say. 

The little building, for which the friends of the enterprise con- 
tributed $1,300, while Schermerhorn, of New York, lent the furni- 
ture, and Steiger, of New York, contributed the materials the whole 
year,—are on a scale of beauty certainly desirable, but not nec- 
essary,—simple pine tables and unpainted chairs will do very well 
where the finer furniture cannot be afforded. In fact, compara- 
tively inexpensive tables were provided at the Home by Miss Bur- 
ritt, who had money given her for the purpose, in addition to her 
salary, and which, with the apparatus provided by Steiger, she will 
give to the Northern Home when she leaves, in the hope that the 
managers will keep up the kindergarten after she relinquishes it. 

It was a collateral object of the exhibit to show that all that is 
necessary as conditions for a kindergarten, besides the trained 
teacher, are inexpensive tables marked an inch square, chairs with 
backs to them, a cabinet, and one or two chairs for occasional vis- 
itors, But these things are indispensable, together with room for 
the movement-plays. It is also necessary that there should be 
flower-pots in which every child should have a plant to cultivate. 
At the Centennial kindergarten this part of the work had to be in 
a large degree omitted, as the children were not there every day. 
Culture of plants by the children is especially desirable for their 
religious nurture, as by this kind of work it can be made quite ob- 
vious to them that they cannot succeed without the co-operation 
of the Heavenly Father, who gives the life that bursts the seed, and 
the increase after the planting and watering is done, which pre- 
pares them to realize that God works with them in that growth of 
goodness and beneficence which is to be their lifework. 

The originators and friends of this great reform of education 
feel that Miss Burritt has done even more than they expected. 
She has taught the children to repeat in words and sing more than 
fifty songs and hymns, which, because they were perfectly under- 
stood, have given substantial culture to their religious and moral 
natures, teaching tenderness to animals, respect for age, sweetness 
to each other, and directing the plays which have been exercises of 
all the gentle courtesies of life, filling their hearts with innocent 
exhilaration, keeping evil impressions out of their minds, and ex- 
ercising their bodies to agility and power for future work. 

If they had learnt nothing else it would still be an incalculable’ 
blessing, that these children have thus been put into such a healthy 
state of body, and such a gracious moral mood and temper. But 
they have gained much more. Their senses have been sharpened to 
accurate perception, their minds educated to compare and reason, 
and judge of things in their childish world, and their fingers to 
nice manipulation. They have been trained to create order and 
neatness, and learned to love them, And they have acquired in 
concrete forms a great deal of arithmetic and geometry which will 
give meaning to these abstract sciences hereafter. In short, they 
have learnt to understand and use language with intelligence and 
precision ; and when they learn to read, books will be intelligible 
to them, and teach them like living persons, They have also 
been exercised in that preliminary observation of the processes 
and products of vegetation which is the basis of natural science, 
and through which they can educate themselve to any extent. 


It must be observed that the children of the Centennial kinder- 
garten have not rehearsed what they do, in order to show it off to 
the spectators. The exercises are simply the daily exercises of 
the kindergarten, those of each successive day growing out of those 
of former days. Everything proceeds so harmoniously und natur- 
ally that it is difficult for careless spectators to realize that it is not 
enacting but growing which is witnessed ; and that its very grad- 
ualism proves the system of Froebel to be a discovery of the vital 
processes of mental, moral, and physical growth. As such it 


in their beautiful institution, for the children that were too vou ought to be adopted as the first grade of tne universal American . 


to enter the school for learning to read, a thing which ought not t 
be taught till children are seven years old,—and their senses cul- 
tivated to appreciate, and their fingers educated to manipulation of 
the concrete. For the vital defect of the common educator has 
been to endeavor to get children to attend to the abstract and its 
artificial signs, before they have become acquainted with the life of 
reality through examination of the works of God. We are glad to 
be able to say that the kindergarten in the Church Home at An- 
gora, has already begun under the guidance of a lady who left mu- 
sic teaching to be trained by Miss Marwedel, to play on the ‘ harps 
of a thousand strings,’ and bring out from them the music of the 
spheres, for which human beings are created by God. We trust 
that she will be as successful as Miss Burritt has been. 


— N.Y Evening Post. 


Another and not unimportant object of exhibiting the kindegrar- 


education. 


WE have already spoken of the graceful legacy Mrs. Kriege left 
to her American pupils when she left tk scene of her six years’ 
earnest work for kindergartens here,— her sketch of the life of 
Froebel, And her daughter, Miss Al, Kriege, has also left a 
no less characteristic farewell in her volu,,es of hymns, songs, and 
stories, preceded by a few words of judicious advice to young kin- 
dergartners, which Mr. Steiger has just published, in beautiful 
style, Either volume may be had in paper for 50 cents, and bound 
in cloth at a reasonable advance. 


— Read announcement for 1877, on page 271. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE, 
— The Free High School of Oxford, under the charge of Mr 
J. D. Holt, assisted by Miss Alma S. Pendexter of Pittsfield 
closed last week. The examination Thursday showed that excel- 


lent work had been done by both students and teachers during the 
term. 


— Two terms in the year, instead of three, at the State College 
The modified course in Agriculture, especially adapted to those 
who are to engage in other pursuits than farming, has been more 
definite ; and instead of being called as heretofore, the “ Elective 
Course,” will be known as the “ Course in Science and Literature.” 
The next term will commence on Tuesday, Feb. 8, and will con- 
tinue twenty weeks. The departments of Civil and Mechanica! 
Engineering will be in charge of Professors Pike and Hamlin, the 
former having the theoretical work of the departments, and the 
latter being made professor of Drawing and Field Engineering. 

— The programme of the State Association, as far as heard 
from, promises a treat. Lectures and papers from Presiden 
Chamberlain of Brunswick, Professor Barbour of Bangor, Rev. 
Dr. Hill of Portland, Mr. Perkins of Phillips Academy, Mr. W. 
F. Bradbury of Cambridge High School, Professor Ladd of New 
Hampshire Normal School, Mr. Keys of Biddeford High School, 
Mr. Merrill of Portland High School, Mr. Robinson of the Ban- 
gor schools, Mr. Fish of Oldtown High School, and others wil! 
be announced as known. The fullest discussion will be given to 
topics presented by the papers. 

— The winter term of the Hallowell schools commenced on 
Monday last, under the instruction of the teachers heretofore 
employed in the various departments. The Classical and Scien- 
tific Academies commenced the winter session on Monday preced- 
ing, with increased attendance and interest. 

— Miss Mary Huston takes the place in the Bath High School 
of Miss Moses, who leaves to take a position in one of the normal 
schools in Boston, associated with Mr. Danton, formerly principal 
of the high school. 

— The winter term of the Greeley Institute opened Dec. 4, 
with a larger attendance than for any corresponding term for sev- 
eral years. The school has been carefully graded, and drawing, 
penmanship, and vocal music added to the course of study. It 
continues under the management of J. W. Hawkes. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

FRANKLIN. — Franklin is one of the three towns of the State 
which has adopted the town system, under the Act of 1872. This 
is the third year of its trial. The system is not popular, but the 
friction in the schools is less this year than previously. The ex- 
asperations engendered by the erection of a new schoolhouse, 
larger and more expensive than the wants of the schools and the 
exigencies of the times demanded, have much embarrassed the 
operations of the new system. 

MARLBORO. — The examination in district No. 5, Miss C. C. 
Phillips, of Keene, teacher, proved conclusively that the teacher 
had faithfully performed her duties, and that the scholars had im- 
proved their time. The closing examination in district No. 4, 
under the supervision of Emma M. Lovering, proved very satis- 
factory. School in district No. 3, closed Wednesday afternoon, 
Nov. 29. The teacher, Miss Ella R. Bickford, has tayght several 
terms in this district, with success. The examination was thor- 
oagh, and it was obvious that the pupils had made advancement 
in their various studies. The winter term in district No. 1 is to 
be taught by Charles Mason. 

MANCHESTER. — The prize speaking by the members of the 
high school on Wednesday afternoon, Nov, 29, drew a large and 
interested audience. The first prizes were given to Mr. Louis J. 
Rundlett and Miss Maria M, Parker; the second to Mr. Clar- 
ence E. Cross and Miss Annie E.Clark. . . . In the school 
board, Dec. 1, the Rev. Henry Powers made a lengthy argument 
against the use of the Bible in the public school, claiming, among 
other reasons, that it was unconstitutional. The vote stood, yeas 
3, nays 9. for the exclusion of the Bible from schools. 

Keene. — The members of the high school gave a public exhi- 
bition at City Hall Tuesday evening, Nov. 28, consisting of recita- 
tions, dramas, tableaux, singing, etc. The entertainment was re- 
peated Wednesday evening. The attendance was large, the pro- 
ceeds to be used in buying a piano for the school. The winter 
term commenced Tuesday, Dec. 5, with the following board of 
teachers: Principal, James Powell; first assistant, Miss H. C. 
Lyman; second assistant, Miss Emma M. Taft; first grammer, 
Miss Martha A. Wheeler; second grammar, Miss H. E. Barlow; 
third grammar, Miss S. E. Towne; fourth grammar, Miss Mary 
J. Beckley. 

WALPOLE. — The graded schools in district No. 1 closed week 
before last. For the past few years this district has been favored 
with good schools. Miss Hale has an experience of twelve years, 
and possesses remarkable tact for governing a school, as well as 
imparting instruction and eliciting from the pupils their best efforts 
without resort to corporal punishment. 

LANCASTER. — The fall term of the academy has been one of 
the most successful ever held. The whole attendance during the 
\cius was 74. The academic students numbered 60. The fall at- 
tendance, exclusive of the primary, for the last four years, has 


HINsDALE.—Of the winter schools Miss Abby Holton will have 
charge of the high, Miss Davenport of the intermediate, and Miss 
Wellman of the primary department. So the schools are to be 
excellent, as these ladies are in every respect qualified for the po- 
sitions they occupy. 

— The dedication services at the new high school building, 
Keene, Monday afternoon, Dec. 4, were attended by a large num- 
ber of persons. The cost of the building was $50,000. The net 
oroceeds of the exhibit given by the members of the high school 
amounts to $180. 

— The free evening school, Dover, has been neatly and pleas- 
antly fitted up for that purpose with desks and benches. There 
were 44 boys present at the evening school, mostly employes in 
the mills and printery. 

— The schools in Peterboro commenced on Monday, Dec. 4, 
with the following number of scholars: High school, 52; pri- 
mary, 38 ; intermediate, 43; grammar, 46. 

— Professor Orcutt has just received a box of specimens (sent 
as a gift to Tilden Seminary) from the Centennial grounds, which 
were gathered upon the line of the Selma, Rome, and Dalton 
railroad. 

— A very successful term of high school, under the tuition of 
John C. Gray, a member of the junior class of Dartmouth College, 
has just closed at Fitzwilliam. 


VERMONT. 


— There have been about three hundred and seventy-five sehol- 
ars in the Middlebury graded schools, during the term closed, of 
whom fifty were from other towns, many of them being in prepar- 
ation for college, in the classical department. 

—.The Northfield graded schoolhouse was dedicated Friday 
evening, the Sth inst. President Buckham, of Burlington, delfv- 
ered the address. 

— By a recent act of the legislature of Vermont, Newbury Sem- 
inary and ‘Female College Institute has been re-chartered, under 
the name of Newbury Seminary and Ladies’ Institute. 

— The American Institute of Instruction will hold its session 
for 1877 in Montpelier, some time next summer. Some three hun- 
dred teachers usually attend this gathering of New England in- 
structors. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 
The thirty-second annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in the High School House and Haynes 
Opera House, Springfield, Dec. 26, 27, and 28, 1876. The follow- 
ing is the programme : 
Tuesday Afternoon, Dec. 26. 
7:15.-—Meeting of the directors, parlof of the Haynes House. 
7:45.—Business meeting of the Association, Haynes Opera House. 
8:00.—“ The Educational Significance of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion”; an address by Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Wednesday Morning, Dec. 27,in High School Hall. 
g:00.—Introductory Exercises of the Association, appointment of 
committees, etc. 

9:30.—*" The Metric System”; Mr. William T. Bradbury, Master 

in the Cambridge High School. 

10:00,—Discussion of this topic. : 

10:30. — “ The Reformed Spelling”; Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., 
late president of Harvard University. 

11:00.—Discussion of this topic. 

11:30.—** The Elements of Expression in Speech”; Prof. Moses 

T. Brown, Tufts College. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 
Hicu ScuHoor SEcTION (in Boys’ School Room),—Mr. M. C. 
Stebbins, Springfield, president : 
2:00.—* Elocutionary Training in the High School”; Mr. B. W. 

Atwell, Springfield. 
2:30.—Discussion of this topic. 
3:00.—“ Should there be Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
in the High School?” Mr. A. E. Gibbs, Principal of the High 
School, Westfield. 

3:30.— Discussion of this topic. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SEcTION (in High School Hall),—Mr. J. S. 

Barrel], Cambridge, president : 

2.00.—“ Compulsory Education” ; Mr. Warren Johnson, Supt. of 
Schools, Newton. 

2:30.—Discussion of this topic. 

3:00 —“* How to Interest Boys in School Work”; Mr. Charles F, 
King, Sub-Master of the Lewis School, Boston. 

3:30.— Discussion of this topic. 

4:00.—“ The Duty and Opportunity of the Teacher in Relation to 
Character”; Mr. C. F. Chester, Master of the Elm street 
Grammar School, Springfield. 

4:30.—Discussion of this topic. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION (in Girls’ School Room).—Dr, W. 
W. Waterman, Taunton, president : 
2:00.—“ Principles and Methods of Teaching Form in Primary 
*  $Schools:” a practical exercise, with illustrations; Mr. A. G. 


been as follows: 1873, 23; 1874, 34; 1875, 47; 1876, 60, 


Boyden, Principal of the State Normal School, Bridgewater, 


2:45.—Discussion of this topic. 

3:00.—“ Principles and Methods of Teaching Primary Reading” : 
+a practical exercise, with illustrations; Mr. F. W. Parker 
Supt. of Schools, Quincy. 

3:45-—Discussion of this topic. 

Wednesday Evening, in Haynes Opera House. 

8:00.—“ Rights and Duties of the State in Relation to Educa- 
tion” ; an address by Hon. P. Emory Aldrich, Worcester, 
Judge of the Superior Court. 

Thursday Morning, Dec. 28, in High School Hall. 
g:00.—Choice of officers, reports of committees, etc. 

9:30.—“ The Departmental Method of Teaching in Grammar 
Schools”; Mr. W. E. Eaton, Master of the Harvard School, 
Charlestown district, Boston. 

10:00.—Discussion of this topic. © 

10:30.—* Systems of Ranking”; Mr. Wm. H. Lambert, Princi- 

' pal of the High School, Fall River. 

11:00.—Discussion of this topic, 

11:30.—“ The Yellowstone National Park, illustrated by the Oxy. 
hydrogen Light”; Mr. Wm. I. Marshall, Fitchburg, [Should 
there be time, this lecture will follow one of the morning 
addresses, and another discussion will take place here.] 

12:15.—Miscellaneous business, 

12:45.—Adjournment. 


The programme will suggest numerous other questions for dis- 
cussion at any vacant hour. ; 

Nearly all the railroads in the western part of the State have 
consented to grant free return tickets to members of the Associa- 
tion. It is expected that other roads will do the same. 

Board may be obtained at the following rates: Massasoit House, - 
$3.00 per day; Haynes Hotel, $2.50; Marshall House, $1.50 to 
$200; Cooley House, $2.00 ; Union House, $1.00 to $1.50. 

School committees are invited to close their schools and attend 
with the teachers, 

Distinguished foreigners are expected to address the Associa- 
tion, in relation to the progress of their own countries. All 
teachers and friends of education in the State are cordially invited 
to attend this meeting and participate in its exercises. 

ALBERT P. MARBLE, President, Worcester. 

ALFRED BUNKER, Secretary, Boston Highlands, 

— Salem appropriates an additional $3,000 for the schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Harrisville registered dating the fall term, 120 pupils; aver- 
age daily attendance, 9. The winter term began Monday, the 
4th inst., with Annie A. Briggs, teacher, assisted by Miss Augusta 
Bailey. 

— The Newport evening schools opened last week, having an 
attendance of no less than 69 scholars,—a large increase over the 
first night of last year. 

— Pawtucket prints about a newspaper column, small type, of 
scholars belonging to the “roll of honor,” which includes those 
who have been neither absent nor tardy, It pleases the scholars 
to see their names in print. 

— The winter term of the Greenwich Academy has commenced. 
The venerable institution was never in better condition for efficient 
educational work. 

— Stonington is to have a graded school system. 

-— The superintendent of public schools of Providence has re- 
ceived, from the General Exposition, Santiago, Chili, 1876, a No. 
1 award in recognition of the excellence of the school system of 
the city, as gathered from reports and descriptions of the working 
of the schools. The award was entirely unsolicited and unex- 
pected, and is of course a valuable compliment. The document 
was signed by President E do los Barra. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. — Mrs. Horace Goodwin, of Hartford, has contrib- 
uted to the Old South church loan-collection, in Boston, a no less 
interesting relic than the torch used by Gen. Israel Putnam, when 
he made his celebrated entry into the wolf's cave. Its present 
possessor obtained it from a person, an old gentleman of between 
sixty and seventy, who said that he himself found it, some fifty 
years before, at a spot to which he had crawled in the cave be- 
yond any point ever visited by anybody except “Old Put” him- 
self. The torch is of birch-bark, closely rolled in a cylindrical 
form, and is partly burned at one end. Its charred condition still 
shows the point at which, according to the historical account, 
the bold “ farmer’s light was extinguished,” when he dropped it 
in the cave, in the immediate vicinity of the glaring wolf. 


NoRWALK.— Mr. LeCount, district committee, deserves the 
thanks of all who desire the good of the community in causing 
the arrest of two parents, and bringing them before the court, for 
neglecting and failing to comply with the school law of this State, 
which provides that parents shall be held responsible for the at- 
tendance of their children (under sixteen years of age), at some 
public or private day school, for at least three months in the year, 
and for six months consecutively within said time. The boys are 
said to be bright, smart youths, who are now learning bad habits 
and forming low associations about the streets, and in the interest 


of good morals and good citizenship this prosecution was brought, 
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If there is another committee in all Connecticut who has had the 
pluck to do a similar deed, Jet him stand up and be counted. 

MERIDEN.—Prof. William Methersill, one of the most talented 
teachers connected with the Reform School, will sever his connec- 
tion with the school, Jan.1. He goes to Detroit, Mich., his na- 
tive city, to study law. His successor has not as yet been ap- 
pointed. 

CanTON.—The school in Suffrage District was taught by Miss 
Nellie W. Porter for ten weeks. Whole number of scholars reg- 
istered, 37 ; average attendance, 32. 


MINNESOTA. 


Hovuston.—Our weary teachers are enjoying a pleasant season 
of rest during the Thanksgiving and Christmas holidays, and will 
be ready to heartily commence work. Many of our farmer teach- 
crs have just closed their summer and fall work, and opened their 
winter schools. Institute work has ceased for the present, but all 
hope for early spring work. As stated in THE JouRNAL, many 
women in this State helped to elect the local school board, and 
many women were elected to office. Caledonia, Houston county, 
has a lady clerk, and she has shown good judgment in her selection 
of teachers, Many women -asked the privilege of voting for 
county superintendents of schools, at our last election, but it was 
denied them. Teachers here are much in need of a knowledge of 
school law. Scarcely a book of this kind is found in the hands of 
teachers, and the superintendent is constantly annoyed with ques- 
tions about school government, etc. Some of our schools are put- 
ting up new bells. Much interest is excited in regard to the spell- 
ing reform. Itisamuch needed reform. . . . Thenew bridge 
across the Mississippi, at La Crosse, was completed last week. 
This opens up southern Minnesota to travel. 


OWA, 

— The Creston public schools are prospering finely... There 
are more than five hundred and fifty pupils enrolled, and the 
teachers are among the most efficient workers in the State. H.M. 
Myers, principal, is one of the live educators of the West. 


COLLEGES. 


DARTMOUTH.—The new catalogue shows a total of 439 students. 
Of these the academical department has 249, the medical depart- 
ment 86, the scientific department 74, the agricultural department 
24, and the engineering, post-graduate department 6. The junior 
class is the largest, having a membership of 92, including those 
taking both an academical and scientific course ; the sophomore 
class comes next, with 83; the freshman class numbers 79, and of 
seniors there are 69. The professors announce that the 
new plan of admitting candidates upon certificate and a three 
months’ probation has worked far better than was anticipated. 
The examination of the freshmen has virtually been in progress 
for three months, and the possibility of being dropped at the end 
of this period has had an excellent effect in stimulating the class 
to unusual study. The three mofths have now expired, and those 
fearing that a reference to the books will show that their standing 
is not up to the required point, will soon know their fate. Two or 
three will undoubtedly be dropped, though on the whole the term’s 
work has been the most satisfactory in its results than for years. 

HARVARD. — The dates of the erection of the different college 
buildings are are follows: Massachusetts, built in 1720; Holden 
Chapel, 1724; president’s house, 1726; Hollis, 1763; Harvard 
Hall, 1766 ; Stoughton, 1805; Holworthy, 1812; University Hall, 
1812; Dane Hall, 1832; Gore Hall, 1838; Appleton Chapel, 
1856; Gray’s Hall, 1863; Thayer, 1869; Matthews, 1870, and 
Weld, 1871. 


A Centennial Effort. 


We wish to double our subscription list for the year 1877. That 
is a worthy object, you say, but how is it to be done? Let me tell} 
you. If you will send us one subscriber, on/y one, it will be accom- 
plished. Nowsome teacher, friend, school officer, neighbor, wants 
our JouRNAL, and if you will tell him of its value, you have done 
for us what we desire. Wil] not four weeks enable each of you 
to findthe OVE NEW SUBSCRIBER? 

A town in Massachusetts sends us the names of all its teachers 
as subscribers. Another comes from California: a girl 16 years 
of age, sends us 12 subscribers. A town in Lowa sends us the 
name of every teacher ; so does another in Michigan. 

LATER.—The West is alive to the interests of our JOURNAL, 
and a single State promises us 1,000 new subscribers. 

LATEST.—Our returns January 1, 1877, will show a grand in- 
crease in our ability to make a paper worthy the cause, if every 
man and woman does their duty. 


“Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” 


— I have examined, with great pleasure, your lithographic like- 
ness of Professor Agassiz. It seems to me most admirable. 
The features and expression are entirely natural, and give a vivid 
and life-like impression of the man. ELBRIDGE SMITH, 


New Publications. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. Illustrations by Isaac 


Sprague. Text by Prof. George L. Goodale. Bost dN 
York: H, O. Houghton & Co That 


The first part of this elegant work is now before us, It is is- 
sued at an opportune time, for as a work of art it should attract 
those who are seeking a desirable Christmas gift, There are four 
full-page illustrations, in this number, of familiar wild plants, the 
Columbine, the Cranesbill, the Wavy-leafed Aster, and the Gerar- 
dia. The selection and handling of the flowers is artistic. The 
colors seem laid on by nature herself, for Mr. Sprague, if not the 
very best, is one of the best of living botanical artists, He knows 
each plant scientifically, but this does not hide from him its pe- 
culiar beauties of form or color, Of the text, we need only say 
that it is by Professor Goodale, to accord it the very highest praise, 
for this well-known lecturer is a thorough teacher as well. He has 
the subtle power of imparting a lesson unknown to the reader, 
who in his interest forgets that he is being taught. To thorough 
knowledge of the subject discussed, he adds clearness and grace 
of style. The work is to be issued in numbers, probably four a 
year, if the publishers meet with encouragement. Such an under- 
taking requires great pains and expense, especially at its inception, 
and we bespeak for it the aid of academies and schools, as well as 
of individuals. It is in folio form, with the splendid letter-press 
of the Riverside Company, and with indexcomplete. Many of the 
plants figured will be new to art, while among them we will con- 
tinue to find many of our oid friends of the woods, In merely 
looking over this elegant number we have been delighted through 
two senses at once, While admiring the drawings we have been 
simultaneously instructed and amused, The price of each part 
will be five dollars, and for that sum the purchaser will obtain 
much more than the worth of his money. 


GEMS OF THE Dance. Companion to “ Gems of Strauss.” For 
the Piano-Forte. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co, 


This work contains a rare collection of the newest and most 
beautiful waltzes, polkas, galops, quadrilles, etc., for the piano 
forte, by the eminent composers, Strauss, Gungl, Faust, Coote, 
Lamothe, Zikoff,and other distinguished musicians, Among the 
large collectiou of waltzes, we find such gems of Strauss as “ Lovely 
Vienna,” “ Honor the Ladies,” “‘ Better Times,” “ Jolly Fellows,” 
“ Giroflé Girofla,” “ With us at Home,” and others. Galops from 
Faust, Godfrey, Mack, &c. ; polkas from Stasny, Morrison, Mack, 
and Strauss ; quadrilles of Downing and Schacht ; polka-mazurkas, 
marches, minuets, polka-redowas, etc., by the best known and most 
popular composers, making a collection varied and unexcelled by 
any of which we have any knowledge. It meets a want long felt, 
and will contribute greatly to the pleasure of those who enjoy this 
style of music. 


WE Boys. Written for the Amusement of Pa’s and Ma’s in Gen- 
eral, Aunt Louisa in Particular. Boston: Roberts Brothers ; 
1876. Price $1.00. 

We are heartily glad that the day of good boys and dad boys has 
gone by, and in its stead we are called upon to write and read the 
stories of real boys and girls, who make the busy, active, useful 
men and women of daily life. We Boys is true to life, and repre- 
sents our own boyhood; and all the real blood, and nerve, and 
muscle boys, that illustrate the Darwinian theory in the survival of 
the fittest. We have laughed, smiled, and cried over the contents 
of this book, and if all readers don’t do likewise, why it is a sure 
proof that they were not of the genuine genus Joys. If you would 
like to look over your shoulder and get a glimpse of the good old 
days, buy and read We Boys. 


pular Songs, Ballads, 
Co. Price in boards 


THe oF Song. A collection of 
and Duets, Boston: Oliver Ditson 
$2.50, in cloth $3.00, in full gilt $4.00. 
This World of Song is the latest addition to Ditson & Co.’s 

Home Musical Series, which has come to be regarded as among 

the best series ever published by those distinguished publishers 

of music. This book contains about eighty popular songs, com. 
prising those that have proved to be favorites during the last two 
years, Among those of a high-toned character we find ‘“ Our Good 

Old Friends,”— 


“ And I turn with a sigh to the days gone bye, 
And the hearts that shal! meet me no more.” 


The song, “ When You and I were Young,” and that one of 
beauty and simplicity, “ Golden Locks are Silver now,” remind us 
of youth and age. There are a few patriotic songs, and national 
“glees,” and many pleasing ballads. Teachers and students of 
music will find in this collection a pleasing variety of good music 


EDWARDS’s MonTHLY ScHooL Recorp. A Teachers’ Register, 
resenting at one view a Monthly Record of the Attendance, 
eportment, and Scholarship of pupils for one year, with a 
early summary of Attendance. By Thomas Edwards, Milwau- 

ey is, S. R. Winchell, publisher ; 1876. 


Teachers and school officers understand the necessity as well as 
the value of a complete record of each scholar. Especially is it 
necessary in our graded schools, where the more exact the history 
of the pupil the more just will be the judgement as to his rank, 
and the more satisfactory will be the evidence as to true grounds 
for promotion, Edwards’s Record is a complete transcript of the 
school-work and the character of each pupil. It is so arranged 
that the month, the term, and the year of each pupil are brought 


under one account, so compactly that at a single glance the review 


- 


can be made. This record is the most valuable one we have had 
the privilege of examining, and we recommend it to school super- 
intendents and principals as a work of great value, It will have 
extensive use as soon as its merits are fairly known. 


JAN OF THE WINDMILL: A Story of the Plains. By Julian Ho- 
ratio Ewing, author of “Six to Sixteen.” Boston; Roberts 
Brothers ; 1876, Price $1.25. 


Jan was a genius,—a poor waif at first, without a home, or a 
natural guardianship. His life as an artist began in an out-of-the- 
way place near London, but the spirit in him would not give him 
rest until he developed into an artist, whom his friends called 
Giotto, The siory is one to encourage boys who have few advan- 
tages, but lots of true pluck and courage. The style is good, free 
from slang, is instructive and entertaining, 


A oF Pirst Lessons In GREEK: Adapted to Goodwin's 
Greek Grammar, and designed as an Introduction, either to 
Goodwin’s Greek Reader, or to his Selections from Xenophon 
and Herodotus, or to the Anabasis of Xenophon. By John W. 
White, A.M. Boston: Ginn Brothers; 1876, 


The leading feature of the method of teaching Greek here devel- 
oped, we most heartily commend, The grammar which is to accom- 
pany the student through his whole course of Greek study, is put 
into his hands at once, and he is taught how to use it. This method 
the best Greek scholars have always approved. It is in marked con- 
trast, however, with that of many introductory works, especially for 
teaching Latin, that come to us for notice. In these, all grammatical 
principles and rules are intermingled with the exercises in the lan- 
guage. They are called progressive, because they introduce to the 
eye of the pupil just such grammatical rules as are needed for reading 
the sentence before him. But we do see with what greater degree 
of propriety they are called progressive, than works like the above. 
which lead the pupil along from one portion of the grammar to an- 
other, as they are needed for the full understanding of the structure 
of Greek sentences. Ifthe pupil is taught the use of the Grathmar 
at the outset, he will be free from the embarrassment which results 
from the systems of instruction above described, when the student 
passes from one of these introductory books to the reading of a 
classic author. There he meets innumerable forms of constructiun, 
which he has never seen, and must necessarily resort to a compre- 
hensive grammar of the language, in the use of which he has had 
no experience, and therefore finds it exceedingly difficult to habit- 
uate himself, to an investigation of the new questions in grammat- 
ical construction that present themselves. 

The verb is introduced at the outset in this work, and the de- 
velopment of its inflection alternates with that of the other 
parts of speech, In giving a reason for this, the author says; 
“We should teach Greek, as far as the changed conditions 
will admit, in the natural way in which in adult years we learn 
to speak a modern language, In this case, the object being 
the expression of thought, about the first thing that we do is to put 
noun and verb together.” Similar reasons are given for begin- 
ning with the verb in Crosby’s Greek Lessons and Richard’s 
Latin Lessons. One novel feature of the work is that the three 
voices of Luo have been developed by moods, and nut by lenses. 
This has been done for reasons that seem to the author quite suf- 
ficient, and are given in the preface. The exercises in connection 
with the lessons have been taken main!y from the first four books 
of the Anabasis, 

We most cordially unite with the author in commending the Uni- 
versity Press for the elegance and care with which they have printed 
the books. ‘The typography, printing, and binding are nearly per- 
fect, and it is stated that this is the first instance of the use of the 
Porson pica type in a work of this grade. A heavier paper would 
improve the looks of the pages. 


AppLes OF GoLp. Volume V. Published by American Tract So- 
ciety. Boston: sold by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. Price $1.00. 


These choice illustrated weekly papers, so admirably adapted to 
the wants of little children, both in word and in picture, have been 
bound in one volume for home and library use. Those seeking 
holiday books can scarcely spend a dollar to better purpose, for 
boys and girls, than in its purchase. The treasures which it con- 
tains for children are more valuable than gold. The painted illus- 
trations are gems to youthful eyes. 


In THE Sky GARDEN. By Lizzie W, Champney. [Illustrated by 
“Champ.” Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co.; 1876. Price 
$2.00, Dedicated to Prof. Maria Mitchell, 


This is a beautiful book for the holidays, with just such a min- 
gling of things celestial and terrestrial as to make cosy house-read- 
ing for “our folks.” The fables and stories were written undcr 
stellar light, and hence are bright and sparkling. The sketches 
are appropriate and telling. ; 

Tue Reapinc Crus, and Handy Speakers. By Geo. M. Baker. 
Boston: Lee & Shephard; New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 
This is an exceedingly convenient and useful little hand-book, 

containing selections, from the best authors, in prose and poetry. 

The topics embrace serious, humorous, pathetic, patriotic, and 

dramatic gems, well adapted for family and school readings 

receitations, 


— Whitcomb has prepared a nice album for children, in which 
may be placed their decalcomanie and other small pictures and en- 
gravings. Just the thing for a Christmas and New-Year’s Gift, to 
make the child happy for a long time, and that, too, by useful 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


The attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement of the Xansas Farmer. It is among 
the most vigorous and ably edited of our Western 
agricultural journals. 

Agassiz.—The Art-Union Lithograph of Agas- 
siz is the same size as that of Horace Mann, 20 
by 24 inches. : 

Spectac Orrer To New Susscripers. — In 
order to meet the demand which new subscribers 
make for the portrait of Agassiz, we shall offer it 
with THe JouRNAL for one year for $4.00. 

To OLD SuBSCRIBERS we give either portrait 
on the prepayment of their subscription for 1877. 

ANY SUBSCRIBER who sends us a new name 
and $3.00, will receive either portrait. 

Any TEACHER who sends the subscription of 
the school with his own, prepaid, will receive two 
of our portraits. ; 

The Portrait Gallery, of Great American 
Educators: Horack Mann, EMMA WILLAD, 
Louis Acassiz. We have, at a large expense, 
provided first-class lithographic portraits for our 
teachers and schools, and have furnished them on 
the most favorable terms to our subscribers. Our 
satisfaction is completed not only from the fact 
that we are furnishing first-class works of art, but 
that the subjects we have chosen are so satisfac- 
tory to our profession, and also that so many 
school rooms and teachers homes’ have these faces 
looking down from their walls. Those who have 
an interest in making this gallery complete, can 
easily secure the three portraits, and those who 
would confer a favor upon their friends have an 
added privilege which their generosity will accept 
and improve. 


India Proofs.—We have a few India Proofs 
of the Portraits of Horace Mann, Emma WIL- 
LARD, and Louis Acassiz, which we will furnish 
to teachers at the low price of fwo dollars. Or- 
ders should be sent in very soon, to ensure one of 
these excellent proofs. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
ae” AS. M. STEWART, Franklin, Mass. 


J. JAY GOULD, 
16 Bromfield St. near Washington St. 


Pictures and Frames, 
Reward-of-Merit Cards, 
German Embossed Pictures, 
Transfers, Christmas Cards, 
8c Plags, Banners, Games, &c. 


FIFTEEN MONTHS FOR $4. 
Scribner's Monthly for December begins 


Dr. HOLLAND’S NEW NOVEL, 


“ NICHOLAS MINTURN,” 


Which promises to be even more entertaining than the story 
of “Sevenoaks.” ‘The hero isa young man who has been 
always “tied te a woman's apron strings,” and everybody 
is curious to see “ what he will do next ?’ 

New subscribers may begin with the Macuiricent Miv- 
Hourway Number (the finest number of any Mag- 
azine ever issued) containi opening chapters of an- 
other splendid serial, “ Tuat Lass or Lowarte’s,”’ by Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett, and so get fifteen numbers for $4 00, end- 

with 1877. 
Scriswer’s Montuty is the best of all the Magazines ; 
having finer illustrations and a greater variety in its contents. 
bscribe new, with the nearest bookseller ($4.00 a year), 
or send check or P. O. order to 
SCRIBNER & CO., 


Ba 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


A GOOD BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


How they Made a Man of Him. 
WRITTEN BY MRS. JULIA R. SMITH. 

Ir 
ber of inte children hey 
whom they t i 
de it, and is a good book to pre- 

For sale by all New York and Boston booksellers, and by 
the publisher. Sent postpaid on receipt of retail price, 


New and Revjsed Edition 


CERAMICS. 


DESIGNS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


— — 


DECORATING POTTERY, 


Imitation of the Greek, Roman, Egyp- 
tian, Arabic, &c. 
With an illustrated and descriptive list of subjects, showing 


where they may be obtained, together with all 
articles required for this study. 


S. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 


QHART OF HISTORY. 


That beautifully-illuminated work of many years, by the 
Hon. §. C. Apams, of Oregon, is by common consent the 
most elaborate and practically useful Chart ever offered: 


Anci Mediaeval, and Modern. 
NN. C. GODDARD, Agent 


osh ALDEN, Mass. 


Frames and Pictures ! 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, 
ALBUMS, STEREOSCOPES, 
And everything connected with Pictures or Frames. 
FRAMING, from the simplest to the most elaborate, 


done promptly and at reasonable rates. 
GEO. S. BRYANT & CO., 


97 tf 34 Bromfield Street. 


2S The Nev Drum Song! 


For Public Schools, Fust Out. 
WIDE-AWAKE AND VERY EFFECTIVE. 


No orders furnished for less than the advertised price, 
25 Cents. 


Address BOX 231, Melrose, Mass. 94 


333 Washington Street (up one flight). 
For sale at our Office, or sent by mail, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
Any further information required will be given at our 
Offtee. 8a 


ANOTHER 


Pictures, — designs of every description ; 


THE BEST a rs IN BOSTON TO HAVE YOUR 


BEAUTIFUL SCRAP-BOOK 


Chroimos; Decalcomanie; every variety of Col 
* Paper; Reward Cards for School Teachers. 


CTURES FRAMED, 


w. C. WHITCOMB, 
6d 40 Bromfield Street. 


TREMENDOUS 


A. W. LOVERING. 


Redivivus! New and Splendid Store! 


100,000 BOOKS 


At Lower Prices than Ever Before Known in the 
History of the World! 


Just Received, soo sets TREVELYAN’S LIFE AND 


B O O K S A E Self-Adjusting Book Rack. 


moved, it adjusts itse/f to those remaining. 


WALKER’S PATENT 


USEFUL for Teachers, Students, 
Professional Men, and all who have 
occasion to keep several books within 
easy reach. 

When one or more books are re- 


Circulars sent on application. 
NOYES, SNOW & CO., 
97 tf 13% Bromrietp Street, Boston. 


LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY, 2 vols., which I will 
sell at $2.00 per set; alsohave just received ONE THOU- 
SAND sets CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPADIA, latest 
edition. 

FOR ONE MONTH I will offer such Bargains in Liter- 
ature as were never before known. My stock is complete, 
and every book wanted can be found at my New Store. 
Entrance to New Store through the 
Archway under Mariboroe Hotel. 


Mathematical Instruments, 


Artists’ FMaterials, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


c., 
FROST & ADAMS, 
97 Nn 33 & 35 CORNHILL, Boston. 


No. 399 Washington St. 
ont A. W. LOVERING. 


ART 


Probably the most ancient of the useful arts is the fabri- 
cation of hollow vessels, by modeling and baking clay. The 
“ Potter's wheel,” on which Earthen Ware is const 

was in use far back in the mystic ages of mythology. From 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, have come to us relics 
of ancient art. The ul forms of these early productions 
have been, for centuries, the admiration 
The scarcity of the originals has led to the uction of ex- 
act copies of choice Vases, Amphorz, ipods, Jars, 
and Cups, found in the ruins and tombs of Ancient cities. 


tique style, and plain for Amateur Decorators, to whom we 


Late cf Nichols & Noyes and Noyes, Holmes & Co.; now 


Publishers and Stationers, 


of art connoisseurs. | Subscriptions for all Periodicals received at Club Rates. 


We furnish these goods to the public, ornamented in an-| I~ Holiday Goods and Games —i 
c 


HENRY D. NOYES, 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 


13'¢ Bromfield St., Boston. 


School Books and School Requisites 


SUPPLIED TO ORDER. 
Printing and Binding in Every Style. 


IN VARIETY. 


ive free instructions in the art. Art Schools and Drawing 
Eiasses supplied. Vases ied and ornamented to order. 
Decorator's materials 
J. 8. LOCKE & Co., 
23 Franklin, near Washington St., BOSTON, 
Only authorized Agents for Beverty Pottery. 6d 


WNIAL SLIDES 


CATALOGUE FREE 


NTE 

f 


FOR NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINES 


American or Foreign. 
Send for our CATALOGUE 


mailed free to any address. 
a@ Everything at Club Rates. 


Everything Free of Postage. 
We make the mrporT of Foreign 
Magazines a specialty. All ExGiisH, 
and FRENCH ARCHITECTU- 
RAL, ENGINEERING, PROFESSIONAL, 
ART, and LITERARY 
rates. 6ee u 
Address, 


A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
11 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


Numeral Cards 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 
“ Miss Walleut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” —Yohn D. 
USED in the szst Pammary and MMAR SCHOOLS in 


or Tuomrson & Brown, 25 29 


FOR 1876, just issued, and | Student Life at Harvard. 


In the Sky Garden. 


Long Ago: A Year of Child Life. 


The Sto 


mothers to read to their children during the 
evenings.”—N. Fournal of Education. 


Por all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. Ancient Hist : 


to ANNIE  WALLCUT, W/ Sprngheld St books sent post-paid, on receipt of 
LOCKE WOOD, BROOKS & CO., Publishers, 


Attractive Books. 


By a Graduate. 12mo. Cleth. $1.75. 


By Lizzie W. Cuamrney. Illustrations by J. Wells 
Champney. (“‘Champ.”) Sm. 4to. Cloth. $2.00. 


By Ex.is Gray. Illustrated from designs Ss 
Hale, Ellen D. Hale, and Julia 
Cloth. $1.50. 

of Our Cou ° 


By Mrs. L. B. Monrog. 16mo. 
trated. $1.50. 


“We don’t know of a better book to place in the hands of 
coming winter 


unique. 


By Joun Lor L.D. New and Revised Edition. 
«*e A book that every teacher should own. 


Sita JAMES D. GILL, MORE shan 200 Styles of PAPER and ENVEL- . BOSTO 
Nv 
OPES can be found at WARD & GAY'S, Dew ” MASS 
EA can find of PENS and 
A WEEK in own town. Terms and $< outfit PER DAY at home. Samples worth celta PAP 
$66 HALLETT & CO., Portland, Ma $5 to $20 Grimson & Co, GAY'S, the 


Teachers’ Bibles, 
NEW LARGE PAPER EDITION. 


This is the large type Bible, printed on fine writing-paper, 
with one inch margin for making notes, bound in the best 
levant, kid-lined, silk-sewed. 


Price, with Bible Text-Book ......-.....ececcceeeee 14, 


REGULAR EDITIONS 


— THE 


Teachers’ Bible, 


Iu various Sizes and Bindings, 
Ranging in Prices from $4 to $11. 


Address R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent (N. E. Branch) Am. Tract Society, 
97 b Franklin St., Boston. 
THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 


CONDUCTED BY 


E. L. YOUMANS. 


This todical was started (in ag to promote the 
diffusion of valuable scientific knowledge, in a 
readable aud attractive form, among all 
classes of the community, and has thus 
Jar met a want supplied by no 
other magazine in the U. S. 


Nine volumes have now appeared, which are filled with in- 
structive and interesting articles, and abstracts of articles, orig- 
inal, selected, translated, and illustrated, from the pens of 
the leading scientific men of different countries. Accognts of 
important scientific discoveries, the application of science to 
the practical arts, and the latest. views put forth concerning 
natural phenomena, have been given by savants of the high- 
est authority. Prominent attention has been also devoted to 
those various sciences which help to a better understanding 
of the nature of man, to the bearings of science upon the 
questions of society and government, to scientific education, 
and to the conflicts which spring from the progressive na- 
ture of scientific knowledge. 

Tue Porutar Science Monruty has long since ceased 
to be an experiment. It has passed into a circulation far be- 
yond the mest sanguine hopes at first entertained, and the 
cordial and intelligent approval which it has everywhere met, 
shows that its clese and instructive discussions have been 
well —— by the reading portion ot the American pee- 
ple. It has not been its policy to make boastful promises of 
great things to be done in the future, but rather to appeal 
to what it has already accomplished as giving it a claim 
upon popular patronage. But no pains wili be spared to im- 
prove it and make it still more worthy of liberal support, 
and still more a necessity to the cultivated classes of the 
country. 

The following quotations illustrate the way it has been 
habitually spoken of by the press: 

“ That there is a place for THe Porutar Science 
MOonrTHLY, no one can doubt who has watched the steady 
increase of interest in scientific investigation manifested in 
this country, not onty, be a select class, but by the entize 
community.” —[New Times. 

“* We think it is not too much to say that this is the best 

7st number of any magazine ever published in America.” — 

New York World. 

** A journal which promises to be of eminent value to the 
cause of popular education in this country.” —[N. Y. Tribune. 

“It is, beyond comparison, the best attempt at journalism 
of the kind ever made in this country.””—[ Home fous. 

“ Tt is just what is wanted by the curious and progressive 
mind of this country, and ought to be widely circulated.” — 
(New York Evening Post. : 

Tt is the first successful attempt in this popu- 
larize science n the pages of a monthly.’’—{N. Y. School 
Journal. 

“Tue Montuty has more than fulfilled all the promises 
which the publishers made in the prospectus of the publica- 
tion.’”’—[ Niagara Falls Gazette. 

“This is a highly-auspicious beginning of a useful and 
much-needed enterprise in the way of publication, for which 
the public owe a cial debt of obligation to Messrs. D. 
App eton & Co.”’—{ Boston Gazette. ‘ 

“This new magazine, in our estimation, has more merit than 
the whole brood which have preceded it.’’—[Oswege Press. 

“In our opinion, the right idea has been happily hit in the 
plan of this new monthly.” —{ Buffalo Courier. : 

“This is one of the very best of periodicals of its kind 
published in the world. Its corps of contributors comprise 
many of the ablest minds known to science and literature. 
It is doing a great and noble work in popularizing science, 
and promoting the growth of reason, and leveling the battle- 
ments of old superstitions reared in the childhood of our race 
before it was capable of reasoning.’’ —[The American Med- 
ical St. Louis, Mo. 

“This magazine is worth its weight in gold, for its service 
in he people.’’—{The American Journal of Edu- 
cation, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tur Science is published in a large 
octavo, handsomely printed on clear type, and, when t 
subjects admit, fully illustrated. Each number contains 128 


TERMS : $5.00 per Annum, or 50 Cents per Number. 


PosTAGE FREE TO ALL Supscripers In THE UNITED 
TATES. 

A new volume of the Poputar Scrence ins with the 
numbers for poy np November each year. Subscriptions 
may commence any date. Back numbers suppli 


Now Vols. IL, 111., IV., V., VI., VIL, 
VIII., and IX., of the Popular Science Monthly, 
embracing the Numbers from « to 54 (May, Si to October, 
1876). 2 vols. 8 vo. $3.50 per voi, alf morocco, 
$6.50 per vol. 

For Sale, Binding Cases for Vols. I., I1., IV., 
V., VL, VIL, VILL, IX., of the Popular Science 
Monthly. These covers are prepared expressly for bind- 
ing the volumes of Tus Porutar Scimnce MonTHLY as 
they appear, and will be sent to Subscribers on receipt of 
price. Any binder can covers at a trifling ex- 
pense. P, 50 cents each. 

Address 


AGENTS WANTED, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


97b 549 & 551 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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FURNACES AND RANGES. 


Chilson's Wrought or Plate-lron Furnace, 1876.|Chilson’s Patent Standard Cone Furnace, 1876, 


Remodeled and Greatly Improved, 


(FOR BRICK SETTING.) 


This superb Furnace will show at a 
glance the greatest improvements ever 
made in wrought or plate iron furnaces, in- 
cluding Chilson’s Anti-Clinker Grate, de- 
cidedly the best plan ever seen for removing 
clinkers and keeping a continuous fire, en- 
sures a large saving in fuel, and simplifies 
and lessons the work of attending the fur- 
nace. It has my Sifting Grate, which moves 
on rollers, and dumps. It will show the 
most beautiful mechanical style and superios 
workmanship ever seen in a wrought-iron 

‘furnace. The wrought iron I have made to 
order, of the best quality of stock. They 
are warranted gas-tight. Forty years of 
thorough practical and- mechanical experi- 
ence in the invention and manufacturing of 
furnaces in their various forms, of wrought 
and cast iron, enables me to know how a 
furnace should be made to accomplish the 
best results, and give the purchaser perfect 
satisfaction, and savo the money which is 
frequently worse than thrown away on fur- 
naces got up by those having no mechan- 
ical skill or practical knowledge of the busi- 


Scientific theories, without 

cal knowledge and personal experience in 
nace-making, is the cause of so much 
oss and disappointment to 

Sizes suited to all classes of buildings set 
either in brick-work, or portables 
in double sheet-iron casings. 

With this full line of wrought and cast- 
iron furnaces, I am enabled to offer in- 
ducements to purchasers which cannot fail 
to satisfaction both as to QUAL- 


the important improvements, 
made in 1876, in my well-known 
StTanparp Cong Furnaces, in- 
cluding my Antr- 
Grater, the most important im- 
provement ever made for re~ 
moving clinkers and keeping a 
continuous fire; also ensuring a 
large saving in fuel. It also 
simplifies and lessens the work 
of attending the furnace. This 
celebrated furnace has had no 
rival since its first introduction, 
and, with the improvement of 
1875-6, it will be more appre- 
ciated than ever before. From 
the day this furnace was intro- 
duced into the market, the de- 
mand for it has been constantly 
increasing, until there were 
about thirty thousand of them in 
use, before the improvement of 
1875-6 were made. 

Sizes adapted to all classes of 
buildings. 

This furnace has received two 
and several St.ver 
ALs, first premiums, and the 
only ever award- 
ed to any furnace in the State. 

Set either in brick- 
work, or portables in 
double sheet-iron casings 


With this full line of wrought 
and cast-iron furnaces, I am en- 
abled to offer inducements to 
yetios which cannot fail to 

e perfect satisfaction, both as 


Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. ry and Price. * Sizes suited for all classes of Buildings. fo QUALITY and Pace. 


Special attention is invited to my new, and substantial Arlington Range. For setting in brick- 


Also, my entirely new and greatly improved Av 
examination of all the work named in this advertisement will prove all that is claimed for this special class of work. 


work this Range has no equal ia this coun 
4 A 


m Portable Ra should be seen by every housekeeper in want of strictly the best Portable Range ever made, 


Special attention given to putting up Furnaces and Ranges, and the ventilation of buildings in any part of the country. Nothing but what is strictly first-class work is manufactured by us. 


Mansaeld,’ Mass. Warerooms, 99 & 101 Blackstone St., Boston. 


GARDNER CHILSON. 


— 
NS S S50. 000 Worth of SEEDS Given Away with 
K A A ’ The Western Rural,” 
age best Agricultural and Family P A 
All about its Soil, Climate, its Resources, ite Products, | will send The Western Mural trom the the 


and its people are given in the Kansas Farmer. a ro-page | giving the rest of this year free! and VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE one year, price 25 cts., and One Dollar's 
Weekly Farm and Family Journa!, now in its rsth year. | worth of Seeds selected by yourself from Vick’s Catalogue. Send stamp for a sample of Tua Western RuRAt. 


Address e, one year, and Vicx’s Frorat Guipe and Seeds as above. 

$8 in one remittance we will send both Tut Western Rurat, Younc Forks’ MonTHty, and Guipr 
pas a 3 a high place among epplonined jour- | and Seeds as shore, They need not all be sent to the same person, Send 10 cents for Tux YounGc Foixs’ MonTHLy 
Lind It has bows ey ucted one month, on tria ap 

nd abi ity, . — we have considered it among the best oo Li iredincoents to ents to canvass under abeve offers. sods stamp for Terms and Premium 
ony Address THE Ww ERN RURAL, 


of our exchanges, and a worthy representative of the Great 
West.—Practical Farmer. Philadelphia, Pa....Maj. Hud- 98 151 and 153 ane Avenue, Chicago, mm. 
son is a clear and vigorous writer, aman of decided - 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER 


Edited by M.C. Hazarp. Is undoubtedly the best Teachers’ Help published. Has 
the most thorough, helpful and inspiring lessons, the best corps of contributors, 
and the most popular editorial departments. Needs only to be examined in order 
to be taken, erms, $1.50 per year. Clubs of five or more receive six Lesson 
Papers with each copy. Sample copy sent free on application to 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. st CHICAGO. 
CONFUCIUS, H. B, & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


BUOKEVE SELL FOUNDRY. 


8 
with the best Rotary for for Churehes, 
Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Pree. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 EB. Second 8t.,Cia. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


New York 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Who want to post themselves on Educational Met 
Ideas, and should take th NEW-WOR ~ 
SCHOOL OUBNAL. It is ably condocted; the 

articles are interestin ctical, and earnest. THE 
TEACHERS OF NEW-Y ORK CITY, where the past 


Public Schools of th ld are found, are its extensive : ; or descriptive name 
rons, and also wiles for it. Price $2.50 per year. ‘Traps Marx, Gillott’s, and 

The “WEW COURSE OF STUDY” is sent to every Warranted. Designating No. 
new eae GAME OF FORTUNE. The well known original and popular Numbers, 

(a¥™ It is the oldest Weekly Educational Journal 

leat Weekly. Ra uring sat ing: sed te |BOS, 404, 170, B51, 382, 

Specimen Ten out. It is sold by all principal Toys and ancy | With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 

17 WARREN ST., N.Y. | Goods. TFersitory given away to ent male or female JOSEPH GILLOTT & S0N 
agents. (Send scamp for circular. holesale and retail by 91 John Street, NEW Y: 


A DAY at homes wanted. terms A. J. CHASE, Agent, 
$1242 TRUBS COs Maine 8 goc 45 North 8t., Boston. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 
The Best in the: World 


Recommends Itself. 


Eastlake Style. 


InTenpinc Purcnasers of any Machine are 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT H. ere 
LIFT deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition ss true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the Arras? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-wei 

or lever-lifting,—gives for its results of su- 

perficial muscles at the expense of the per-seated ones, 

and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal Sten. 

or unequal er of resistance to disease. All Healt ae 
nearly the Attas have the fatal objection above spoken of— 

. claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 

ty as a factor. The Attas is Elasticity 

fealt it for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 

by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 

same ratio. is gives eq’ only, 

of nerve-centres and muscles. - 


Address 

W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 
64 WORCESTER, MASS. 
DO YOU OWN PRINTING 


Presses from to #125. 
Office complete Send 6c 
rege! book of Pres: 
pe, Cuts, &c., iMasttate: 
with "instructions, worth 
GORHAM & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


School Furniture. 


Andrews Patent. “TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS ; 


UNEQUALED 
COMFORT and DURABILITY. 
MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settee. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & OO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 32 


APER, 380 cents per lb. 
WIENVELOPES, per W 
18 Devonshire Street Boston, 
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Books of Merit, 


For Schools and Academies, 
By Prof. C. L. HOTZE. 


FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSICS.» 


176 pp. Price 90 cents. 


FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


192 pp. Price $1.00. 
To Teachers for examination, 50 cents. 


COMMENDATIONS. 

From Hon. J. Ormanp Witson, Supt., Washington, D. C 

** Hotze’s * First Lessons in Physics’ is used in the Public 
Schools of Washington, and gives good satisfaction to teach- 
ers and pupils. It is an ex t text-book, and successfully 
does the work for which it was designed.”’ 
From Hon. J.W. Simonps, Supt. Pub. Instr.,Concord, N.H. 

“Tam with the arrangement of ‘ Hotze’s Physi- 
ology,’ and can cheerfully recommend it.” 

From A. D. SMALL, Supt., Salem, Mass. 

“I like Hotze’s Physics and Physiology.’ 
From E. E. Barpsn, Chair. School Com., Rockport, Mass. 

“*Hotze’s Physics and Physiology I regard as excellent 
little works.” 


From A. F. Buaispeit, Provincetown, Mass. 

“ Hotze’s work on Philosophy is excellent.” 

“Very well adapted from its simplicity practicality to 
help bring about a reform in our grammar-school instruction 
in the direction in which reform is most. urgently needed, by 
the introduction into them of Physical Saence as a recog- 
nized branch of study.” 

Address THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. For sale by J.L. HAMMOND, 37 & 
39 Brattle street, Boston. 98 a Jan 13 
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Teachers’ Exchange. 


ANTED.—A situation as governess, by a graduate of 
Gannett Institute. Instruction in English, Music, 
and French. Superior references. Address 
q7¢ 1738 Washington St., Boston. 


MT. HOLYOKE GRADUATE, who has taught 
successfully for many years, Common and Higher Eng- 
lish Sciences, Mathematics, and Latin, desires a situation in 
a public or private school. Salary moderate. Address this 


974 
RAWING. A gentleman, engined in teaching, 
and a graduate of Classes A and B, State Normal Art 
desires pupils in Free-hand, Model, Perspective, 
Mechanical, Water-color Drawing, and Design. Refers to 
Prof. Walter Smith and others. ill form public or private 
evening classes in any suburban town, upon liberal terms. 
Address “ Art Instruction,” N. E. Journal of Education. 


Institute Songs, 


A NEW MUSIC BOOK for Institutes and Schools. By E. 
O. Lyte, Prof. Vocal Music, State Normal School, Millers- 
ville, Pa. 48 pages; 64 pieces of Music. 
542 copies of /nstitute Songs were purchased by the Lan- 
caster County Teachers’ Institute, at its late meeting (Nov. 
13-18, 1876), and the book has since been exteusively intro- 
duced into the schools of the county. : ? 
Single copy (post-paid 25 cents. Special terms to Insti- 


tutes and ers. 
J. L. LYTE, Lancaster, Pa. 


Publishers. 


Teachers Furnished 


GRATIS. 


HE New-England Bureau of Education, 16 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’ s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 
Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
The American Naturalist (monthly). 

The Wild-Flowers of America (guarteriy). 


For terms and further information, address the Publishers 
Hawley St., Boston, makes no charge to any public | as above. 06 tf 


& HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & OCO., Boston, 


—— PUBLISH 


Publishers. 


D. 


APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series ; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawin 


(In Four wlth each Series) ; 


Youmans’s New Chemistry, 


Morse’s First Book of 


(Everything brought up to date); 
Zoology ; 


Science Primers ; 
History Primers; 


uackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
ornell’s Physical Geography ; 


Harkness’s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 


address 


W, W. HAZEN, 
22 Street, BOSTON. 


VJ ILLIAM WARE & CO., 


Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Readers ; 


Hillard’s Readers ; 


Walton’s Series of Arithmetics; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8, ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 

Hill's Geometries. 


Correspondence solicited. 93 


School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in-the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our | 


not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 


communication with these, can decide the whole matter | Long’s Classical Atlas. 


| 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 

Ne English Literatu 

New es on 8 re. 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If| Colton’s New Geogra = i 

you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, out of which | Lossing’s Outline History of the U. 8. 
Alden's Science of Gort. and Citizen’s Manual. 
en’s ence o an an 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select Hooker’s New Physiology. 

two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in Dr. Haven's & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 


NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


phies (complete in two books). 


and Moral Philosophy. 


JAMES M. PALMER, 


66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following favorite Text-books : 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies ; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES rxcerven 


or Mgrit AT THE VIENNA ExposiTION OF 1873. 


This was the highest prize given to any School books. We 


other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “bh hl ” 


(See report of U. S. Commis- 


W. H. WHITNEY, 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 


sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvu.) 


Catalogues 
in exchange for 


Liberal terms for introduction, and 
Books i 
} ~~ 


in use. 
AMES A. BOWEN, 
ALTER H. FAUNCE, gents 
39 Brattle-St., STON. 
a 


Eclectic Hducational Series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


MocGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray's Series of Arithmetics, 


Brown's Physiology and 
Cc, 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical 


Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English (an 


Elementary Grammar) ; 


Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 


phy, &c., &c. 


and terms for introduction, which are very 


For catalogue 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 


ABRAM BROWN, T. T. BAILEY, Agz., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


Harvey's Elem. and English Grammars, 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
\Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publist 


NEW YORK, 


Hart's German Classics for Students. 


&c., 


&c. 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW_TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


he prices quoted are:—1. Reta 11. Iwrropucrion 
we not already in use. EEE. Excnance Price (one-hai/ tal jred-Der first introduction into schools in exchange 


of other series in use in the 


old books 


mote Sampce Cortes for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


icers, on receipt of the I price. 

White's Manual of Arithmetic (just blished ), containing Sugrestions, if. Imi. 
Methods of Teaching, Models of PS Gee lllustrative Solutions of Problems, 3 

Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, eeee 1.50 1.13 

Schayler’s Tri and Mensuration, sees 1.50 1.13 

Ray's Differential and Integral Calculus, 2.25 1.69 

Ray's Surveying and Navigation, 2000 ane 2.25 1.69 

Harvey's Lan oe eee 320 22 15 

Hepburn’s English Rheteric, ee ooee 1.25 63 

Thalheimer’s History of England, ee 1.50 1.13 

Norton's Elements of Physics, .... sees snes 1.15 84 58 

Gow’s Good Morals and Manners, eases 1.25 04 

Duffet’s French Literature, cose ovce 100 

Krusi’s Life of Pestal cose cece 2.25 2.25 

The Examiner, or Teacher's Aid, epee cove 50 

Object Lessons, by Lilien and 25 +25 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been 
published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


PUBLISHED BY 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wew-England Agent, 


Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON, 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to #14. 
The Elementary Science Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), $1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s 


Progress, 50. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 


&c., &c. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


Prics;—For first introduction into schools 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Ff, 
"HCH 
RIE. 
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CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 


Swinton’s.Word Book Series; 


GEO. B. DAMON, 
82 Cornhill, Boston. 


Publishers. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 
Cutter’s New Series of 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 

* Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippineott’s tteer of the World ; 
Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 

&c., Coy &c. 


ti Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Pablishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the follow: 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 

Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 

Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 

Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 

Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 

Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 

Address for New-England States : 

G. WHITTEMORE, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


& SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 

nso.1’s Young Folks’ History of the U. 8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood's American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell's Pronounci 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe's Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Th Orig’! Dantonin 8 

e untonian item of Writing; 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical 
Williame’s Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 

French Conversation ; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; . 
DeCoul Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece arid: Rome. 

Mise Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 
Buck’s Universal School Record. 
Buck’s Erasable Recitation Cards. 


L., PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, genera. 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
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LEE 


Handbook; 
ng. Pronunc’n; 


56 zz 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 


Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetica, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's Draw 
Williams & Southeriand’s 
Penmanship, 
And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 
address the Publishers, or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS, 
MERRILL & CO., 
158 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 

Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Franklin Series of Readers, by Hillard & Campbell, 
Campbell's Concise Hist. of the United States, 

ich’s History of the U.S. (Seavey’s Revision), 
Klisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Elisworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 
Ellsworth’s Steps of Bookkeeping, 
Bartley's Improved School Records, 
Speller, 


Fellow’s First 8 
MacVicar’s Hand- 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 


TAINTOR BROS. MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Moher 
Belectic Series of Geographies, 
ii 
ro Spencerian Penmanship ; Zelie’s Critical Speller, 
k of m 
y's ; & & &. b & Graley’s School Songs, Happy 


